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A Just and Honorable Peace 


INAUGURAL ADDRESS 
By FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United States 
Delivered January 20, 1945, at Washington, D. C. 


OU will understand and, I believe, agree with my ever upward; that a line drawn through the middle of 


wish that the form of this inauguration be simple the peaks and the valleys of the centuries always has an 
and its words brief. upward trend.” 


We Americans of today, together with our Allies, are Our Constitution of 1787 was not a perfect instrument; 


it is not perfect yet. But it provided a firm base upon which 
all manner of men, of all races and colors and creeds, could 
build our solid structure of democracy. 

And so today in this year of war, 1945, we have learned 
lessons—at a fearful cost—and we shall profit by them. 

We have learned that we cannot live alone, at peace; 
that our own well-being is dependent upon the well-being 
of other nations, far away. We have learned that we must 
iive as men, and not as ostriches, nor as dogs in the manger 

We have learned to be citizens of the world, members of 
the human community. 

We have learned the simple truth, as Emerson said, that 
“the only way to have a friend is to be one.” 


passing through a period of supreme test. It is a test of our 
courage—of our resolve—of our wisdom—of our essential 
democracy. 

lf we meet that test—successfully and honorably—we 
shall perform a service of historic importance, of historic 
importance which men and women and children will honor 
hroughout all time. 

\s | stand here today, having taken the solemn oath of 
othce in the presence of my fellow countrymen—in the pre- 
ence of our God—I know that it is America’s purpose that 
we shall not fail. 

In the days and the years that are to come we shall work 
for a just and honorable peace, a durable peace, as today 


} 


we work and fight for a total victory in war. 


We can gain no lasting peace if we approach it with sus- 
picion and mistrust—or with fear. We can gain it only if 
we proceed with the understanding and the confidence and 
the courage which flow from conviction. 

The Almighty God has blessed our land in many ways. 
He has given our people stout hearts and strong arms with 
which to strike mighty blows for our freedom and truth. 
He has given to our country a faith which has become the 
hope of all peoples in an anguished world. 

“Things in life will not always run smoothly. Some So we pray to Him now for the vision to see our way 
times we will be rising toward the heights—then all will clearly—to see the way that leads to a better life for our- 
seem to reverse itself and start downward. ‘The great fact selves and for all our fellow men—to the achievement of 
tu remember is that the trend of civilization itself is for- His will to peace on earth. 


We can and we will achieve such a peace. 

We shall strive tor perfection, We shall not achieve it 
immediately—but we still shall strive. We may make mis 
takes—but they must never be mistakes which result from 
taintness of heart or abandonment of moral principles. 

1 remember that my old schoolmaster, Dr. Peabody, said 

days that seemed to us then to be secure and untroubled ; 


said: 
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Gun crew officers, in helmets and flash 
gear, keep careful watch following an 
attack on their carrier. Action took place 
in the Southwest Pacific. Officer at right 


is relaying observations by telephone. 


os 


Tre telephone and radio on ships and planes 


have made a vast change in naval warfare. 


Our Navy has more of these things than any 
other navy in the world. The battleship Wis- 
consin alone has enough telephones to serve a 
city of 10,000. 

A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manufac- 
turing branch of the Bell System. 





That helps to explain why we here at home 
are short of telephones and switchboards. 






BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM rN 
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America’s Role in World Peace 


ALL NATIONS ARE INTERDEPENDENT 
By EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, Secretary of State 


Deli 


February 


honor and a privilege for me to address on be- 
the government of the United States this con- 
of American republics on the problems of war 
and peace. | bring to you the most cordial greetings of the 
Pre nt of the United States and of my great predecessor, 
Cordell Hull. 
We have 


City because we 


here in beautiful and historic Mexico 
the peoples of the New World—are at 
juncture in our own affairs and in our relation- 
ship to the rest of the world. 


met 
a hi toric 


The vital interests of the American republics are equally 
nvolved in winning the war and in making the peace. 

The United States Government looks upon this con- 
ference in Mexico City as a of decisive impor- 
Our unity has been greatly strengthened by our war- 
collaboration. Now it is our task to advance thi: 
unity still further, both for the war and in our political, 
economic and social collaboration in the tasks of peace. 


meeting 
tance, 


tine 


Goop-N £1GHBOoR Pouicy VITAL 


I w ish to 


ermments as 


reafirm to the representatives of all the gov- 
embled here that the United States govern- 
ment regards the good-neighbor policy and the further de- 
velopment of inter-American co-operation as indispensable 
to the building, after victory, of a peaceful and democratic 
order. | wish also to reaffirm the belief of the United States 
that this democratic order must be built by all nations, 
large and small, acting together as sovereign equals. 

If. I have just had an extraordinary experience that has 
driven home to me more sharply than ever before the sig- 
nificance of the 


and 


fact that the world is now truly united in 


time space. 
A week ago I was in Moscow, where I paid a brief visit 
had work at the Crimea Con- 
Moscow is over 15,000 miles away by the route 
In the short time since I left Washington, I have 
24,000 miles on the business of war and 
flown the North and South Atlantic Ocean 
points on five of the world’s six continents— 
\sia, Africa and North and South America. I have 
come from a conference about war and peace conducted on 
the shores of the Black Sea to another conference about 
war and peace meeting ten days later in Mexico City. 

Both are concerned with essentially the same problem. 
For they are no longer purely European problems of war 
ind peace, or American problems of war and peace, or 
African, or Asian problems of this character. War any 
where in the world threatens war throughout the 
world. anywhere in the world today requires a 
whole world at peace. The prosperity and well-being and 
security of the peoples of the American continents are 
bound up with the prosperity and well-being and security 
of the other continents and islands of the earth. 


after we completed our 
ference. 
I came 
traveled 


| have 


in | over 


peace. 
over 


Europe, 


today 
Peace 


Oceans No ProrectTion 


For a long time we relied for protection upon the oceans 


which surround these continents. Now we know that there 
are no barriers of sea or air or land that can separate us 


ered at the plenary session of the Inter-d merican Conference on Problems of War and Peace, Mexico City, 
22, 1945 


from the rest of the world. We have learned our lesson 
in two successive world-wide conflagrations which have 
destroyed our sons, consumed our wealth and interrupted 
our peaceful and creative purpose as disastrously almost as 
though their battles had been fought upon our prairies or 
in our Cities. 

And we are sure now what it is that must be done. It is 
not enough to stop war at our coast—nor on the oceans 
that lie beyond our coasts. War must be stopped at the 
point, whatever point it may be on the surface of the earth, 
where war begins. 

III. Toward that end we worked at the Crimea Conter- 
ence. Toward that end we are assembled here. May I be- 
fore I address myself directly to the tasks of this conference, 
say a few words about the meeting of the Crimea? 

You have all read the communique of the Crimea Con- 
ference. You know that the unity of the three powers rep- 
resented there was greatly strengthened, both for the war 
and for the peace. 

A full measure of credit for this result belongs to the 
President of the United States, whose vision, courage, un- 
derstanding and creative purpose were never displayed to 
better advantage. I want also to pay tribute to the other 
heads of government, Marshal Stalin and Prime Minister 
Churchill, and to the Soviet and British Foreign Secre- 
taries, Mr. Molotov and Mr. Eden, with whom I worked 
in such close, friendly and effective collaboration at the 
conference. ‘They have rendered distinguished service to 
the United Nations cause. 


Basic U. S. Arms ADVANCED 


I reviewed the achievements of the Crimea Conference 
with the President of the United States when I met him 
again three days after we had left the Crimea. It is the 
President's firm conviction that the results of the Crimea 
Conference have greatly advanced the basic objectives of 
United States foreign policy. 

My purpose tonight is to speak to you of our hopes of 
what mav be accomplished here in Mexico City and of these 
basic objectives of our foreign policy. 

IV. The earliest possible final defeat of the aggressors 
who plunged the world into war and so gravely threatened 
the security of this hemisphere is, I am sure, the first ob- 
jective of the other American republics, as it is of the United 
States. 

Military matters are, of course, not in my field, but it 
was generally agreed at the Crimea Conference that the 
military plans completed there in the closest co-operation 
by the chiefs of staff of the three powers—and the continu- 
ing three-power staff meetings there provided for—will 
shorten the war and thus save the lives of tens of thousands 
of United Nations fichting men. 

Here at Mexico City the American republics have met 
to consider what further steps we can take together to 
that same end—helping to shorten the war. 

The solid foundations of the war-time collaboration 
the American republics were laid at the conferences 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires in 1933 and 1936, and 
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Lima in 1938. In meetings at Panama, Havana and Rio 
De Janeiro after the outbreak of this war the intention 
and the capacity of our countries to implement our soli- 
darity was fully demonstrated. We have acted together in 
accordance with the Declaration of Havana that an act 
of aggression against any American state is an act of ag- 
gression against all of us. 


Arp In HEMISPHERE DEFENSE 


The American republics since 1940 have succeeded to- 
gether in building up the defenses of this hemisphere to 
an extent never before dreamed of. Their military forces 
have co-operated in the war. They have increased greatly 
the military might of the United States and other United 
Nations armed forces through their production of strategic 
materials that were transformed in our factories into the 
fleets of planes and tanks and ships which are carrying the 
war to the enemy. 

The only hope that remains to the Nazi and the Japa- 
nese is that the United Nations might now relax their efforts 
in the belief that the war is as good as over. It is thus more 
important than ever before that we maintain and strengthen 
this active war-time collaboration of the American republics. 

I have high confidence that our discussions here will 
result in co-operative action that will hasten the day of final 
victory. 

The second major point I wish to make is this: I am cer- 
tain that all of our countries will support as absolutely 
necessary to the future of the world and of this hemisphere 
the strong and sweeping policies toward Germany agreed 
upon at the Crimea Conference. This is what was agreed 
upon: ‘We are determined to disarm and disband all Ger- 
man armed forces; break up for all time the German gen- 
eral staff that has repeatedly contrived the resurgence of 
German militarism; remove or destroy all German mili- 
tary equipment; eliminate or control all German industry 
that could be used for military production; bring all war 
criminals to just and swift punishment and exact repara- 
tion in’ kind for the destruction wrought by the Germans; 
wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi laws. organizations and in- 
stitutions; remove all Nazi and militarist influences from 
public office and from the cultural and economic life of the 
German people; and take in harmony such other measures 
in Germany as may be necessary to the future peace and 
safety of the world. It is not our purpose to destroy the 
people of Germany, but only when Nazism and militarism 
have been extirpated will there be hope for a decent life for 
Germans, and a place for them in the comity of nations. 


Fascist INFILTRATION PERIL 


So far as the United States is concerned this is a funda- 
mental of our foreign policy. The world may rest assured 
that the United States, in full agreement with our allies, 
is inflexibly resolved upon whatever steps may be necessary 
to insure that neither Germany nor Japan will ever again 
have the military or industrial capacity to make war. 

We of the Americas have another responsibility to fulfill 
in the destruction of Nazi-Fascism—a responsibility common 
to all of us. During the war we have through close co- 
operation achieved encouraging success in combating Axis 
economic and political penetration and in preventing Nazi 
and Fascist sabotage. But we have much yet to do. We still 
face the danger of secret Nazi-Fascist infiltration into the 
political and economic life of this hemisphere. 

The Axis leaders will, of course, attempt to escape the 
consequences of their crimes. We must be constantly on the 
alert for the flight to this hemisphere of Nazi funds and Nazi 


underground leaders who will seck to find a refuge here that 


can serve as a base for an ultimate comeback. 

The people of the United States are confident that the 
American republics will join in whatever co-operative meas- 
ures may be necessary to stamp out utterly every vestige of 
Nazi influence in this hemisphere. That must be our unal- 
terable purpose. 

VI. At the Crimea Conference the Soviet Union and 
Great Britain joined the United States in a declaration on 
liberated Europe. This declaration provides for joint action 
by the three governments to assist the liberated peoples dur- 
ing the temporary period of instability in Europe “to destroy 
the last vestiges of Nazi and Fascists and to create democratic 
institutions of their own choice.” 


ATLANTIC CHARTER UPHELD 


The three powers thus pledged joint action to uphold the 
right proclaimed in the Atlantic Charter of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which they will live 
and the restoration of sovereign rights and self-government 
to those who have been forcibly deprived of them by the 
aggressor nations. 

This is a third fundamental purpose of United States 
foreign policy. We intend to make our full contribution 
toward the building of a world in which the right of every 
nation to develop free institutions according to its own desires 
will be upheld. We look upon this purpose as part of the 
American faith which we have sought to practice in our 
relations with other peoples. 

The United States will not shirk its responsibilities in 
seeing to it, so far as it is within our power, that this purpose 
is achieved. 

The declaration on liberated Europe adopted at the 
Crimea Conference is animated by much the same spirit and 
purpose as the good-neighbor policy. We recognize that all 
nations are interdependent and that no nation can achieve 
peace and prosperity alone. We believe that all nations are 
equal before the law and that the equal rights of all nations, 
large and small, must be upheld. 

VII. We are assembled here to discuss the creation at the 
earliest possible moment—and before the end of the war— 
of an international organization to insure the peace of the 
world, by force if necessary. This is a fourth major objec- 
tive of United States foreign policy, as I am sure it is of the 
other American republics. 

Largely because of the vision and leadership of Cordell 
Hull, we were able to lay the foundations last fall at Dum- 
barton Oaks. These proposals setting forth a plan for such 
an organization were agreed upon by the United States, the 
Soviet Union, Great Britain and China. Since then these 
proposals have been studied and discussed throughout the 
world, 

At the Crimea Conference the last obstacle to calling a 
United Nations conference to adopt the charter for such a 
world organization was removed. The Soviet Union and 
Great Britain there agreed to the proposals presented by the 
President of the United States for voting procedure in the 
Security Council. 

The United Nations conference, toward which we have 
been constantly striving, has therefore been called to meet 
at San Francisco, Calif., on April 25, 1945, just nine weeks 
from now. Invitations will be issued as soon as we have com- 
pleted our consultations with China and France, who have 
been invited to join in sponsoring the conference. 

The Dumbarton Oaks proposals recognize that the world 
organization has two tasks: First, to prevent aggression; 
and second, to reduce and remove the causes of war through 
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lose political, economic and social collaboration among all 
peace-loving peoples. 

The proposals are designed to prevent lawless power poli- 
ics and to use the power of the great nations in the interest 
f the peace and freedom of all nations. They are based 
quarely upon the principles of the Atlantic Charter and of 
le United Nations declaration, and they draw heavily upon 
the id practices of the inter-American system, to 

of the American republics here present 
have contributed so much. 

‘The agreement reached on voting procedure at the Crimea 
Conference recognizes the two essential elements of a suc- 
essful world organization—unity of action by the great 
who alone have the military and industrial strength 
'o prevent aggression; and the equal sovereignty of all na- 
large and small, who must act together to create the 


and 
state 


eals 


which the men 


owers 


ryons 


ential conditions of lasting peace. 


AMERICAN ReEpupBLics’ ROLE 


to carry further our discus- 
nization before the United Nations 

We will not, of course, in 
his inter-American meeting take decisions on questions of 
olicy that will be explored by all the United Nations to 


ether 


We have met here in order 
sions of the world or, 
Francisco. 


mnterence at San 


at San Francisco. 
However, we should, I believe, examine what steps need 
to be taken to strengthen the inter-American system for the 
najor role which it should play in the world of the future. 

let me remind you that the Dumbarton Oaks proposals 
recognize the value, within the framework of a general 
rganization, of regional arrangements for promoting peace 
and security. 

The United States 


al hin on 


en 


government believes that the stronger 
we can make the inter-American system in its own sphere of 
nization will be. 

VIII. There is another statement of purpose in the Atlan- 
tic Charter Crimea Conference 

the purpose to build a peace “which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out their lives in 
fre from ind want.” 


assure 


i 
the stronger the wi ld org 


ctivify, 


1 
i 
which was reafhirmed at the 


dom 


‘ 
I can you that the United States does not regard 
this as a rhetorical a We regard 
re to build a peace 


fear 


intentions. 


Nations 


sertion of vavue 
necessity if the United 
that will endure. 

We cannot, of course, purpose over night. 
We can accomplish it only by establishing the world organi- 


if as a 


accomplish thi 








zation and by continuing an ever-closer collaboration among 
the nations of this hemisphere and among all nations toward 
1 rising standard of living and wider opportunities for all 
men and women, regardless of race, creed or color. 

The United Nations, which have fought so successfully 
together against the Axis in this war, must join together in 
the years after victory in waging war with equal vigor and 
unity against hunger, poverty, ignorance and disease. The 
accomplishment of this purpose is the fifth of the funda 
mental objectives of United States foreign policy to which 
| have referred tonight. 

U.S. ro Orrer ProcRaAM 

Consideration of the practical steps that we can take to- 
gether toward this end ts part of the business of this confer- 
ence, as it was in the Crimea and as it will be at San Fran- 
cisco. 

Here in Mexico City we are particularly concerned with 
the application of this policy in the Western Hemisphere. 

The United States intends to propose and support meas- 
ures for closer co-operation among us in public health, 
nutrition and food supply, labor, education, science, freedom 


of information, transportation and in economic development, 
including industrialization and the modernization of agri- 
culture. 

We are also faced with the immediate necessity of pre- 
paring to meet the many problems of transition from our 
war-time economic collaboration to the methods of peace- 
time collaboration. 

[It is the fixed purpose of the United States government 
to undertake, in co-operation with the other American re- 
publics, to reduce to the minimum the inevitable dislocations 
of this transition period. 

Adjustments will be required in the production of some 
strategic commodities, the output of which has been stimu- 
lated greatly by the common war effort. My government 
hopes that a program can be agreed upon by the nations here 
represented which will provide a basis for accomplishing this 
adjustment in such a way as to protect the economies of the 
American republics. 

The war has placed any restrictive controls upon normal 
trade. During the transition period, which will begin after 
the defeat of Germany, we should relax these artificial 
wartime restrictions as rapidly as our primary objective of 
winning the war makes possible. 

We must seek also positive measures to promote constantly 
rising levels of international trade among the nations of this 
hemisphere and among all nations—much higher than we 
ever enjoyed before. 

Economically sound industrial development and the mod- 
ernization of agriculture are essential to sustain these higher 
levels of trade and to fuller employment and rising standards 
of living. 

STABLE EXCHANGE NEEDED 


This requires arrangements to assure reasonably stable 
rates of exchange and to promote international investment 
in profitable new enterprises which will increase the produc- 
tive capacity of the countries of the Western Hemisphere as 
well as in other parts of the world. 

We should take the necessary international action at the 
earliest possible moment. Supplementary measures of various 
kinds are also required on a national level to encourage for- 
eign investment. In our country we propose to extend our 
operations in this field, making full use of the facilities 
available, including the Export-Import Bank. 

By collaborating in these economic and financial measures 
ind combining them with our programs of mutual technical 
issistance in industry, agriculture, labor, cultural relations, 
public health, nutrition and their related fields, we can 
achieve together the rising standard of living that we all 
seek. 

IX. The nations of the world today are face to face with 
an historic crisis and an historic opportunity—an opportunity 
greater than any offered to all the generations of men who 
have preceded us. 

We of this generation for the first time have it truly 
within our power to build a lasting peace and to build it in 
such a manner that a new world of freedom and opportunity 
for all men can actually be realized within the foreseeable 
future. 

The achievement of these tasks is the joint responsibility 
of all peace-loving nations large and small. A special obli- 
gation also rests with the great powers which are carrying 
the main burden of the war. Effective and continuing 
collaboration among themselves and with other peace-loving 
nations is essential both to victory and to peace. That sacred 
obligation was recognized and met at the Crimea Confer- 
ence. 

It is equally true that neither victory nor peace can be 
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won without the full support of the American republics and 
without effective and continuing collaboration among them- 
selves and with the rest of the world. That sacred obligation 
we must recognize and meet here at Mexico City. 

We know that without the contributions that have been 
made by the American republics in the war the United 
Nations could not defeat the Axis aggressors. 


New Worvp’s Peace ROLE 


This American strength—this strength of the New World 
—must also be built into the structure of peace if that 
structure is to endure. 

I am thinking not only of the factories and farms and 
mines and forests—of all the developed and stil] undeveloped 
wealth of these Western continents. 

I am thinking not only of the power and the will of our 
nations to use this wealth for the good of all the people. 

[ am thinking also of those beliefs for which Americans 
of all our countries have lived and fought—beliefs that form 
for our peoples an unbreakable core of unity. 

We believe in the essential worth and integrity and equal 
rights of the individuals and of individual nations, large 
and small. 

We believe in the people and therefore in the right of the 
people to govern themselves in accordance with their own 
customs and desires. 

We believe in peace, not war, and we have sought to 
practice peace, not war, in our dealings with each other and 
with countries in other parts of the world. 


AMERICAS’ OpPporRTUNITY 


Let us recognize that this hour of our greatest opportunity 
is also an hour of danger and difficulty. We can easily lose 
this opportunity as we can seize and use it. This is partly 
because our old enemies, aggression and tyranny, are now 
able to use for the corruption and oppression of the minds 
of men the very science that we seek to use for the enlighten- 
ment and freedom of men. So long as Nazi-Fascism exists 
anywhere in the world—or if it is ever permitted through 


disunity or indifference on our part to re-establish itself any- 
where in the world—our peace and freedom are endangered. 

Victory in this war will not of itself resolve the difficulty, 
nor banish the danger. The months and years immediately 
ahead will see the supreme test of the faith that has always 
animated the American peoples and of the abilities and ener- 
gies that have built the American nations. 

I cannot escape the feeling that these are the times for 
which all that has gone into the making of the history of the 
Americas up to now was but the preparation. 

The beliefs that have united the American peoples with 
each other can now unite them with the other freedom-loving 
peoples of the world. The unfinished pattern of the Amer- 
ican purpose can now be completed in the larger fabric of a 
world purpose. 

To this task and to this opportunity I ask the representa- 
tives of the nations represented here to join in dedicating 
ourselves. 


“CANNoT Escape History” 


1 am reminded of the words of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Congress of the United States at a critical moment in the 
history of my country. They are words which might well be 
engraved in the hearts of all of us at this hour. He said: 
“Fellow citizens, we cannot escape history. We will be 
remembered in spite of ourselves. No personal significance 
or insignificance can spare one or another of us. ‘The fiery 
trial through which we pass will light us down in honor 
or dishonor to the latest generation. . . . We—even we here 
—hold the power and bear the responsibility.” 

That is what Abraham Lincoln said. 

If we succeed—and as Americans who pioneered two 
virgin continents and founded here a new civilization, we 
know that all is possible—if we succeed, future generations 
will look back upon this conference in Mexico City, and the 
conference in the Crimea and the United Nations conference 
in San Francisco as among the great historic milestones on 
the road to a lasting peace and a new world of security and 
opportunity for all mankind. 


Adopt National Service Legislation Now 


CIVILIAN JOB TURNOVER MUST BE STOPPED 


By HENRY L. STIMSON, Secretary of War 
Broadcast over Blue Network from Washington, D. C., February 18, 1945 


E have reached a crisis in this war. At such a 

time I feel it is my duty to speak plainly to you. 

I speak to all Americans, but primarily to those 
who have sons or husbands or other dear ones at the front. 

As Secretary of War my single purpose has been to 
strive for the quickest possible victory of American arms—a 
victory which will save every possible life which might be 
sacrificed in a needlessly prolonged war. ‘Today we are in 
danger of a delay—an unnecessary delay—I believe which 
may cost thousands of unnecessary casualties. 

At this moment our armed forces are at the very peak 
of combat and the time of conclusion of the war hangs in 
the balance. The great masses of our armies are deployed 
and locked in struggle with the enemy throughout the en- 
tire world; in cruel depths of snow and freezing rain along 
the German border, astride the ice-clad Appennines in 
Italy, in the broiling heat of Luzon and swarming over 
the seas and through the vast reaches of the winter sky. 
The sun never sets upon their battle. The world has not 
seen such a fight before. 

It is a desperate struggle against desperate enemies. 


Without exception and in every theater our men are render- 
ing a noble account of American fortitude and American 
valor. But the cost is growing as the climax mounts; and 
as more and more troops become engaged our casualties 
rise higher week by week. 

In every war, particularly in every desperate war like 
this, every month of the struggle brings out new problems 
in the race for victory—unforeseeable problems until the 
test of battle has produced them; problems of new forms 
and numbers of weapons and of ammunition, new types 
and numbers of airplanes and ships and transports, of new 
applications of science and finally new estimates of the 
numbers and the training of the men necessary to handle 
the new weapons. ‘ 

Modern war is thus a great and grim evolution and he 
who recognizes that and meets it is the one who wins the 
war. Prompt meeting of the new needs will save lives. 


“THe Enemy Doers Nor Warr” 


To wage such a war we cannot depend upon the old 
methods of peacetime industry. The enemy does not wait. 
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We must have a ready efficient means of putting workers 
into the new: jobs immediately. 

Today in America there is no such means. While we 
have long since recognized. that our Government must have 
s of s ientif 1c ally 
and putting 


» selecting and training our soldiers 
them where they can best fight for their coun- 
try’s welfare, we have never given our Government the 
adequate machinery to produce the equipment and weapons 
which these soldiers are to fight with. While we have 
by law organized our young fighters and compelled them 
to sacrifice their lives if need be in that service, we have 
never by law organized our workers who are to equip those 
soldiers and have them ready and able to fight at the proper 
moment. 

In this we stan one among our Allies. 
have no service law, 


the mean 


While we 
Britain and Russia have been work- 
ing under such laws since the very beginning of the war. 
And of course our enemies have all been so organized 
from the very start. We alone are depending upen volun- 
tary and therefore ineffective methods of organization 
among the workers who are producing the arms and equip- 
ment of our soldiers and furnishing them with their ships 
ind all the other necessities of this war. 

As a result, ever since the beginning of this war, there 
has been in America a constant and alarming turnover of 
workers in industries which are essential to the conduct of 
the war. In some important industries this turnover has 
actually amounted to 90 per cent per year. By every means 
of public exhortation the nation’s leaders have stressed 
the importance of having the workers stay on essential jobs. 
They have only been partially successful. 

Literally hundreds of thousands of workers, trained for 
jobs, work at them for a brief time and then quit for 
something else. Ask any plant manager if he can get eff- 
cient production when he must constantly slow down to 
train new workers for his idle machines. Every possible 
expedient has been suggested and tried and it has failed. 

It has become clear that there is only one remedy to 
this situation—that of adopting national service legislation 
to keep men at their war tasks. 


“DEADLY SHORTAGES” LOOMING 


The inevitable result of this failure of American democ- 
racy ts now becoming apparent at this crisis of the war. 
Shortages, deadly shortages, are now looming up before us 
at a moment when every ounce of our power should be 
thrown into the combat. | mean both shortages of weapons 
and shortages of manpower caused by the misplacement of 
our men. QOur infantry will run short of its necessary re- 
placements if the places of young men of military age and 
fitness who are now working in essential war jobs cannot 
be promptly filled by available men who are older or not 
physically capable of the job, of the fighting. There is now 
no legal means of effecting this necessary transposition. 

On July 6 the President of the United States called the 
attention of the Congress to this situation and asked for 
the prompt enactment of a National Service Law. The 
Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, the chairman 
of the War Production Board, General Marshall, the Chief 
of Staff, and Admiral King, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
have all united in pointing out the approaching danger and 
the necessity for the remedy. They have said that during 
the first six months of this year, ending July 1, there will 
be 900,000 more men needed for the armed forces and 
another 700,000 needed for war production. 

Every responsible leader of the military and naval forces 
of this country as well as those responsible for war produc- 
tion are thus united in asking for national action to meet 


these shortages which would delay our onward sweep to 
victory. 

This call has been heeded by the House of Representa- 
tives. With much care a bill has been drafted which all 
of the military and naval leaders agreed would put into 
effect principles of law and organization which will be 
effective for meeting the coming danger. The House of 
Representatives in its finest tradition rose to the occasion. 
Its Speaker even descended from the rostrum and spoke in 
favor of the bill. After four days of searching debate the 
House passed the measure on Feb. 1. 


Review or “Many Voices” 


Since that date the bill has been pending in the Military 
Affairs Committee of the Senate for nearly three weeks. 
oe to the press, the committee has been hearing 

hich object to placing upon our men 
at nas a same compulsory responsibility for national duty 
that has rested upon our men in uniform ever since 1940; 
voices which call it “slavery” to serve one’s country at a bench 
or at a lathe; voices which, flying in the face of demon- 
strated experience, loudly assert that manpower shortages 
in industries can be met in this fourth year of this war 
by a mere invitation to work; voices which, ignoring the 
long struggle which lies ahead of us to reduce Japan, ex- 
press pious hopes of the early fall of Berlin as the end of 
military and naval needs; so many voices speaking for spe- 
cial and, by comparison, trivial interests, that they seem 
to have stifled the voice of national interest and suffocated 
the bill. 

Enemies of the bill are beginning to boast today in the 
streets of Washington that they have killed it. 

Amid this confusion of voices, what has become of the 
call of the President and the judgment and reasoned pleas 
of General Marshall and Admiral King? Will those who 
have trusted to these men the lives of 12,000,000 citizens 
in uniform, at the eleventh critical hour deny to them the 
strength they say they need to bring this conflict to a close, 
with the saving of as many men, as many lives, as possible ?” 

I have read that some are troubled lest, under the bill 
passed by the House, civilian workers may be sent too far 
from their homes to work in munition plants. Does this 
seem a very weighty objection to you fathers and mothers, 
you wives and sweethearts of our fighting men, whose 
loved ones have been bravely and willingly fighting in the 
torrid jungles of New Guinea or the frazen hillsides of 
the Rhine? 

Your men are risking their lives at the direction of their 
country and many thousands of miles from home which 
some of them have not seen for thirty months. The word 
of their leaders has been enough for them to offer the full 
measure of their devotion. I say that prolonged considera- 
tion of comparatively trivial details of this legislation should 
not be allowed to jeopardize the giving to our fighting men 
of the full support of our own strength. 


“We Dare Not Detay LoncEr” 


We dare not delay longer. The fighting on every front 
grows more savage as our brutal enemies are pressed back 
into their citadels. 

I say to you, as the pledge of my official duty, that the 
passage of this measure by the Senate with its main prin- 
ciples unchanged is needed by the Army and the Navy to 
supply critical shortages in our essential industrial plants 
and to help fill the places of young vigorous workers who 
may be then sent as replacements to battle-weary troops. 

But even more than this, I believe that the passage of 
the bill will be a signal to the men on the battlefront that 
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there is to be no longer discrimination against them on 
the homefront. It will be a sign to our soldiers and sailors 
that all of America is behind them. Action by the Con- 
gress will sustain and strengthen their spirit in the thick 
of battle—yes, and the spirit of their families waiting at 
home for the victory that will bring their men back. 

That is the crisis with which we are confronted. I say 
again to you fathers and mothers, wives and friends of the 


soldiers, for whose welfare I have a great responsibility, 
that every day this war is prolonged is inexpressibly costly 
in precious lives. Let us stand together. Let us speed the 
victory by treating this crisis of the war in the true spirit 
of American democracy, with justice between man and man, 
between soldier and civilian. 

When the facts are thus understood, I believe that the 
voice of American conscience will be heard. 


The Job Ahead for Industry 


NATIONAL SERVICE NOT THE ANSWER TO MANPOWER PROBLEM 


By IRA MOSHER, President, National Association of Manufacturers and President, Russell-Harrington Cutlery Co., 
Southbridge, Mass. 


Delivered before the South Jersey Manufacturers Association, Camden, N. J., February 1, 1945 


WOULD like to stand here tonight and tell you that 

industrial management had a brand new job for 1945. 

I can’t. Management, like everybody else, has only 
one task. That task is winning a war. It isn’t new, and 
it is greater today than ever before. 

There was a time last Autumn when it looked as if 
industry’s program for 1945 might be a two-phased job 
involving both production for victory and more concerted 
planning for peace. The generals, the statesmen and all 
of us were optimists then. It looked right as rain. The 
D-Day landings had been an outstanding success. General 
Patton’s tank columns had roared across France like wheeled 
lances stabbing into Germany. Victory was running ahead 
of schedule in the Pacific. 

I am raising no question of blame for this attitude. The 
whole nation shared it, and with reason. We simply thought 
that we were a whole lot nearer home than we were, which 
is a very human error. We are not interested in pinning 
blame anywhere. We are only interested in victory. 

And victory will not be won by wishing or bickering. 
It will be won by fighting and dying on the battlefront and 
tears and sweat and above all—work, WORK and MORE 
WORK at home. 

The fortunes of war—the tides of battle—have upset 
many strategic plans, most production schedules. 

Even preliminary steps in reconversion to peace produc- 
tion are now definitely out until victory is a reality—not 
a possibility or probability. 

We face a demand for tremendously increased war pro- 
duction short-handed in some areas and some industries— 
we have local manpower problems. 

But we also face another danger—that we shall now 
exaggerate the gravity of that manpower problem as greatly 
as all of us did the certainty last fall of V-E day before 
Christmas. 

Management assuredly wants to give the military every- 
thing it needs, but let’s be careful we do not defeat these 
ends by compulsion. 

No! National service legislation is not the answer to 
the manpower problem! 

A “work or fight” law would penalize the millions of 
voluntary workers who for 3 years have helped make pos- 
sible our boasted war production miracle. It would extend 
to those, who under compulsion prefer to work rather than 
fight, the benefits reserved for men and women who are 
risking life and limb on fighting fronts. Such discrimina- 
tion would certainly destroy the morale of loyal workers 
with disastrous effect on sorely needed production. 


The pending May “work or fight” bill would give fox- 
hole standing to those “last-minute men” who chose to work 
rather than fight, for under this legislation they would, as 
work draftees, get such GI benefits as transportation allow- 
ances, re-employment rights and moratorium on obligations. 
This would be rank discrimination against millions of loyal 
workers who have stood by their gun-making for three years, 
as well as thousands of 4-F's already employed on war work. 

Without reflection on the 4-Fs whose physical classifica- 
tion is usually no personal stigma to them, this would largely 
mean that the hesitant patriot, the poolroom habitue, the 
night club crooner and such would be more richly rewarded 
than the men and women who have been responsible for the 
stupendous war production record. 

I’m speaking by the book! NAM has just completed an 
intensive survey that shows that the current manpower prob- 
lem not only can be met, but is being solved on a local level. 
We covered more than 100 war industry centers—some in 
critical labor areas and others where only a few skilled 
workers are needed. 

Everywhere the answer was the same. In many cases 
the worker shortages had already been met; in others the 
situation is rapidly clearing with war plant job applications 
mounting as the public realized the need for more workers. 

Out of it all came the logical, American alternative to 
compulsion. If we must have legislation at all, let it au- 
thorize the creation of ceilings on civilian employment where 
the type of trained worker most needed is now to be found. 
By giving WMC ceilings at the local level and by the use 
of controlled referrals and compulsory releases, workers 
would still have a wide freedom in the choice of war jobs. 
We can enforce the “work or fight” principle without na- 
tional legislation that would create the very kind of slave 
economy we fight against and not contribute an iota to 
victory. 

In considering proposals for universal national service 
legislation, the problems of war production have been man- 
agement’s chief concern. Management has no responsibility 
for the conduct of military operations. It does have a heavy 
responsibility for production. 

Arguments have been advanced that compulsory service 
legislation is needed to boost the morale of our armed forces; 
or that it is needed to mobilize or punish a minority of 
Americans who may not be contributing their full share in 
the war. Our position is that such legislation will not help 
war production, whatever else it might do for national 
morale, either overseas or at home. 

Management firmly believes that if the nation has a man- 
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power problem, it should be solved as such. On the other 
hand, if the country confronts morale difficulties, they too 
should be met, but not by endangering war production. 

But really, we don’t need new legislation so much as we 
need fair interpretation and fearless enforcement of laws now 
on the books. We need more than lip service to the “no 
strikes for the duration” pledge and an end to the work stop- 
es that in 1944 involved 2,100,000 workers and cost 

e war effort more than 8,500,000 man days of production. 
We need an end, too, to union “feather-bedding” and “make 


' 


} 
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work” schemes, production restrictions and other practices 
which deliberately slow down the output of war goods. 

\ substantial improvement in the existing manpower situ- 
ation can be accomplished by management itself through 
re-analysis of work methods, manpower scheduling, and the 
elimination of labor hoarding. In addition, the more accurate 
estimate of needed manpower would eliminate much of the 
confusion and aid materially in identifying and solving exist- 
ing shortages. If we all, government, management and labor 
make victory our one objective and production for victory 
our prime concern, the manpower problem will vanish. 

But despite the views of Washington officials, 1945 will 
not always be with us. I am not exactly imparting a pro- 
found secret when I tell you that there will be a 1946 and 
a ‘47 and all the numbers up to the end of time. 

Reconversion may be on the government proscribed list 
it present. But management must continue to study the 

blem and plan so that we shall not be as unprepared for 
eace as we were for war. 


nre 


I-ven as industry works for war it must continue to plan 
for peace—to set the stage for a future in which Americans 
1 earn more, buy more and have more. 


The core of th it future lies in productive jobs—yjohbs that 
create things to buy and money with which to buy them— 
not jobs legislated into being to add to an already incredible 
national debt which will reach the frightening sum of 300 

n dollars before this war is ended. 


h is the principal source of 


loyment in this country, although it accounts for only 
per cent of the labor force, intends to go right on think- 
of the day when victorious Americans are going to ask 
livery on their postwar jobs. 


\lanufacturing industry whic 


ccording to a recent survey conducted by the National 
ition of Manufacturers, manufacturing industry 
ready to supply 30 per cent more jobs than in the last 
year of peace, and that even during the employment ebb 
expected during the immediate transition period, the job 
level will remain above that of 1939. 

lurthermore, 66 per cent of manufacturing industry will 
have reached full scale employment levels within four weeks 
after reconversion is allowed to begin—95 per cent will 
reach that same peak within eight weeks. 

[ need not remind you that if all the other great segments 
of our economy—agriculture, the service trades, distribution 
and transportation—do as well, we shall have maximum 
employment. If not the equivalent of the political catch 
phrase “full employment” which really means full deficit 
finance jobs, leaf raking, boondoggling and all the other 
makeshifts of the depressed thirties. 

Productive employment—more things being made and 
more things being sold because more people are being paid 
for making them is the lasting way to jobs and prosperity, 
not the route of more and more government spending. 

The process of prosperity in this country isn’t a new one 
but a sure one. It may not appear to be the answer to a 
reneration which has acquired the warped theory that sheer 
‘wanting’ ts all there is to “having.” 


| know industry is frequently charged with failing to 
provide “something new’’—something “different.” 

Economics, like morals, have a certain set of command- 
ments. The language of the Ten Commandments may be 
outdated today, but there is nothing fundamentally wrong 
with their principles. 

There is nothing fundamentally wrong with sound eco- 
nomic principles either. 

Management’s mistake has been an error of omission. In 
a day of economic soothsayers bellowing from a variety of 
stumps, management has elected to make silence a virtue. 
Management must learn to speak up. 

Mere talking won't be enough either. Good intentions 
have an odd way of being suspected when they’re not sup- 
ported by definite action. 

The only way to re-establish a non-faltering, non- 
emergency economic system in this country and in the world 
is by example—by performance. ‘That means industry must 
set the pace, plant by plant and industry by industry. 

Manufacturers are no different from any other group. 
Some are farsighted. Some aren’t. Not all of them can be 
expected to demonstrate industrial. statesmanship. But 
enough must! 

Iconomic leadership will come by doing, by carrying out 
the principles of free enterprise we talk so much about. 
By having a program of industrial action. And there is such 
a program sponsored by the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and the National Industrial Council. 

It is a two-phased program aimed at (1) increasing oppor- 
tunities for all Americans to earn; and (2) increasing oppor- 
tunities for all to buy. 

To help 11 million returning servicemen, 18 million war 
workers, and 26 million other Americans earn, industry in- 
tends to use its war-increased productive capacity to pro- 
vide more jobs, to make those jobs pay more, and to en- 
courage steady advancement to higher paying positions by 
providing better tools and better methods. 

That means industry is committed to bolder risk taking 
in starting new ventures. 

In addition to creating new jobs, management intends 
to see that they are good paying jobs. Tha* means wage 
policies which pay workers every last cent their production 
can justify. It means creating tools and methods to improve 
that production. 

Products can’t be sold to people without money to buy 
them. 

Business further intends to open every route for advance- 
ment of its workers to this end. War has taught us many 
special avenues and special training steps which have un- 
covered unsuspected talents. ‘That’s why returning service- 
men are going back into better jobs than the ones they left. 

We are learning much in the public interest about new 
abilities and how to use them so both labor and management 
benefit. And the practices established today will be part 
and parcel of that peacetime tomorrow. 

But it doesn’t mean a thing if we increase wages and 
earning opportunities if prices go up as much or more. 

To start with production must be on an efficient basis; 
next the only way we can hold prices down in a democratic 
nation is to encourage free, open competition. When men 
compete against each other for personal advancement and 
better jobs—when manufacturers compete for markets—then 
product quality stays high and prices come down and stay 
down. 

That sort of competition will bring the technical advances 
we have learned during the war out into the open where the 
public can get their benefits quicker than any other method 
under the sun. 
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It will make sure that industrial research and long-range 
planning actually engineer low prices into our products. 
Then we'll have the better world by working for it instead 
of wishing for it. 

But manufacturing industry and business alone cannot 
accomplish every detail necessary to re-vitalizing the process 
of prosperity. 

The public has a responsibility. 

The public ought to examine existing legislation and pro- 
posed legislation with one yardstick: Will it help our econ- 
omy to expand and thus make jobs that are productive? 

The plain facts must be made apparent to this public. 

Industry in order to do its best for jobs and opportunity 
needs sound tax laws that leave sufficient funds for expan- 
sion, investment and improvement because on/y that way 
do we get jobs. 

Every person with a nickel’s worth of brain in this coun- 
try knows that we have a war to pay for and a terrific 
national debt to liquidate. That means taxes, generally 
speaking, are going to be higher than they hung Haman. 
But let us see that they are applied in a manner calculated 
to advance our economy, not hamstring it. 

The public should also demand impartial and vigorous 
enforcement of laws that keep business truly competitive. 
Good management is against monepoly—against anything 
which attempts to fix prices, restrict trade or zone areas of 
exclusive selling. 

The future is also going to demand a “new look’’ at our 
labor policies. I use the plural. There hasn’t been a single 
definite, national, workable labor policy in this country to 
date. There have been compromise, expediency rulings, 
special gadgets and other forms of management-labor rela- 
tionships with all sorts of official and semi-official blessing 
and favoritism, The recent Ward decision shows clearly the 
need of Congressional action to give the nation a workable 





and fair national labor relations policy which fixes responsi- 
bilities as clearly as it defines rights—and which guarantees 
freedom of choice among individuals and unions. 

Without it, we face the unique, if stupid pesition in his- 
tory of a nation that threw away world leadership and 
domestic prosperity because it chose to indulge its energies 
in a local “fist fight.” 

As president of the NAM, I shall welcome an oppor- 
tunity to sit with responsible executives of any responsible 
labor group to draft such a national policy. Or better yet, 
to bring to bear such influence as we collectively own toward 
the formation of a national board of economic advisers com- 
prised of strictly “public members” to aid in the formation 
of a labor policy that is primarily in the public best interest 
before it considers either labor or management. 

Let’s start to tell each other—our managers, our labor 
leaders, our law-makers—a little more about a thing called 
“equal privilege” instead of special privileges and class bene- 
fits. And let’s stop talking about our economy as if it were 
dead. 

Am I, or are you, going to tell American youth that we 
have reached a peak—that we're done for—that this is all 
there is and we'd better stop and divide it? Not as long as 
there is one chance that our kids will turn around and say, 
“Come on. I want to see what’s on Mars! And the quicker 
you work out this business here, the quicker we can get 
on with it.” 

Gentlemen, I doubt whether we will reach other planets 
in our lifetimes. We seem to have our hands full right here 
on earth. 

We've got a job creating a better America, a better world 
right here on this mundane sphere. 

Let’s—capital and labor—black and white—rich and poor 
—right and left—altogether—make them work to produce 
that better and better nation—which is our natural destiny. 


Abraham Lincoln’s “People” 


THE PRICELESS JEWEL OF FREEDOM 
By STEWART W. McCLELLAND, President, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee 
Delivered before the Exchange Club of Indianapolis, Ind., February 9, 1945 


HE greatest study of mankind is man, and this after- 
noon we are going to study together for a little while 
a man and his people. As much as we would like 
to do it, it is impossible for us to pay greater tributes to 
Abraham Lincoln than have already been paid, and it 
would be useless to heap wreath upon wreath to his memory. 
So, for a little while let us consider not merely Abraham 
Lincoln, who drew from the soil of Indiana the qualities 
which made him great, but let us consider those who made 
it possible for him to be great, for no leader can be success- 
ful without followers. In fact, it is safe for us to say that 
somewhere in the background of a man there are conditions, 
inspirations, impulses derived from those with whom he 
has been nurtured that makes a man what he is. James 
Russell Lowell called Abraham Lincoln the first American, 
a new birth of new soil. It this be true, it must have been 
the soil of Southern Indiana which gave glory to this flower 
of a new nation. Who then were his people? The people 
whom he loved! The people whom he trusted! The people 
who believed in him and whose confidence in him could 
not be shaken by political opponent or bitterest enemy. 
The history of Lincoln’s own people is more or less the 
history of the people of America. The first Lincoln, Samuel, 


settled in Hingham, Massachusetts, in 1638, and from that 
time on for five generations the Lincolns were born in one 
state, married in the second and died in the third—a perfect 
picture of Pioneer America. Americans are never satisfied 
with the status quo, but are constantly seeking that which 
is hid beyond the ranges—pioneers on the march looking 
for better things for themselves and for their posterity. In 
Abraham Lincoln’s modesty, he was accustomed to belittle 
his background, but if you and I were of the same family, 
we would be boasting today that in our family tree there 
was a general on Washington’s staff, a governor of Massa- 
chusetts and another of Maine; but, Lincoln was and liked 
to be considered a man of the people, and it is these people 
in whom we are interested this afternoon. 

Lincoln’s family, dissatisfied with conditions in New 
England and looking for greater and better opportunities, 
migrated successively to New Jersey, Pennslyvania, joining 
with other great worthies such as the Boones, filtered down 
through the Shenandoah Valley into the Watauga Settle- 
ment of Tennessee, and then grandfather Abraham, a former 
captain in the War of Independence, a Revolutionary an- 
cester, if you please, takes his family through the famous 
Cumberland Gap, into the blue grass region only to meet 
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the fate of so many of our pioneers—death at the hands 
of a skulking Indian. 

Tom Lincoln, a worthy son of a worthy father, impov- 
erished by the law of primogeniture, grows to manhood 
successful and respected in the pioneer settlement; and, 
as has been recently pointed out, at the time of little Abra- 
ham’s birth was one of the largest taxpayers in Hardin 
County, Kentucky. In 1816, when little Abraham was 
eight vears of age, Thomas Lincoln, who had experienced 
difficulties with land titles in Kentucky, and whose whole 
spirit rebelled against the growing curse of slavery, looked 
across the broad expanse of LaBelle Riviere, as the French 
so beautifully call the Ohio, and decided to start life anew 
on free soil and in what he hoped to find better conditions. 
Here land was to be had for the settling, two dollars an 
acre—a fortune within one’s grasp. From what is now 
LaRue County, Kentucky, to Spencer County, Indiana, is 
only a short half day’s trip by motor car, but in 1816, it 
took the little cavalcade a number of days to break its way 
through the wilderness and across the Ohio, and in late 
fall finally pitch a crude dwelling on the hills. Somehow 
I feel that Tom Lincoln, in spite of the rigor of the winter 
and even the unproductivity of the soil, must have breathed 
a deeper breath and said, “This is mine own and no man 
can take it from me.” — - 

Today, as one visits the sacred Memorial to Nancy Hanks 
situated where Lincoln’s first Indiana home was located, 
one wonders what was in the heart of this heroic woman 
as she dreamed of the rolling years and the future of her 
little son. ‘Thomas Lincoln and his friends picked out a 
land that was picturesque beyond comparison, beautiful 
as a poet’s dream, however, one could not tickle it with a 
hoe and expect it to laugh a harvest. It was a country of 
timber and toil, abounding with hardwoods—oak, walnut, 
ash, hickorv—springs flowing from the hills, wild flowers 
yrew in profusion, but the ground was stony and stubborn. 
What a soil in which to grow a president! But, presidents 
are not made by hammer and chisel and pen, nor by en- 
vironment, nor crops nor lack of them. Presidents are 
people and come from the people. 

In Governor Frank S. Black’s great tribute to Abraham 
Lincoln, he says: ““When we understand the tremendous 
advantages of a humble birth, when we realize that the 
privations of youth are the pillars of strength to maturer 
years, then we shall cease to wonder that out of such obscure 
surroundings as watched the coming of Abraham Lincoln, 
should spring the colossal and supreme figure of modern 
It is not wealth that counts in the making of 
the world but character, and character is best formed amid 
those surroundings where every waking hour is filled with 
struggle, where no flag of truce is ever sent, and only dark- 
ness stays the conflict. Give me the hut that is small enough, 
the poverty that is deep enough, the love that is great enough, 
and I will raise from these the best there is in human 
character. “This lad, uncouth and poor, without aid or 
accidental circumstances, rising as steadily as the sun, marked 
a path across the sky so luminous and clear that there is 
not ene to mate it in the heavens, and throughout its whole 
majestic length, there is no spot or blemish in it. That 
love of justice and fair play and that respect for order and 
the law, which must underlie every nation that would 
long endure, were deeply imbedded in his nature. How long 
the names of men will last no human foresight can discover, 
but I believe that even against the havoc and confusion in 
which so many names go down, the fame of Abraham 
Lincoln will stand as unmovable and as long as the pyramids 
against the rustle of the Egyptian winds.” 

This was no isolated spot to which Thomas Lincoln had 


history. 


brought his little family—a wife, a daughter of ten, and 
a son of eight—for soon around them we find their kinfolk 
—the Sparrows, the Hanks, the Grigsbys, whose son Aaron 
married Sarah Lincoln. Josiah Crawford, “a near neigh- 
bor,” owned a book, famous even then as the life of George 
Washington, written by a historian by the name of Ramsey; 
and, as little Abe Lincoln grew older, he would rather have 
a book than a farm, and he borrowed that and every volume 
that he could find in the whole neighborhood and read them. 
He did not merely skim them, nor did he look at the last 
chapter to see “how it came out,” but the books which he 
read, he knew and they became a part of himself. 

‘These people of Abraham Lincoln were not the illiterates 
that a certain school of biographers would make them out 
to be. Some years before, a colonial governor of Virginia 
had thanked God that there was not a single school in his 
entire domain, and while he was uttering the words, Lin- 
coln’s people were already settling the Shenandoah—men 
whose hearts burned for the better things, who as they came 
into a new community and built their modest homes, built 
also a church and with the church came the school. Lincoln’s 
people were plagued with divine dissatisfaction—a dissatis- 
faction which began in Europe and brought to America the 
best of the old world. Wherever oppression was found, 
we find the hardy hearts rebelling, and selling all that they 
had, buying the pearl of great price—the priceless jewel of 
Freedom, freedom to worship God as they pleased, freedom 
to govern themselves, freedom to speak according to the dic- 
tates of their own conscious, freedom to keep that which 
they had made with the toil of their hands and the sweat 
of their brow. What a host they were, the Irish, the Scotch, 
the Welsh and the Germans from the Palatinate, the Hugue- 
nots from France, the Swedes, the Jews, the Catholics. All 
of these were Lincoln’s people. The best that the old coun- 
try could give us from the North of Scotland, to the south 
of Italy. All these dreamed of a new nation of peace, of 
plenty, and of opportunity. 

The War of Independence was but a stopping place along 
the road of progress, and in the white heat of that terrible 
conflict these pioneers who had scattered themselves up and 
down the American seaboard in thirteen far-flung colonies, 
find themselves fused in a union of sovereign states, ad- 
ministered by rulers who did not hold their positions by 
divine right, but by will of the electorate. Lincoln’s people 
have found themselves and now that peace has come to the 
land, and the War of 1812 but emphasized the fact, his 
people began to hue out for themselves a new nation in the 
wilderness. Cooper may well have spoken of their work 
when he said, “The American axe! It has made more real 
and lasting conquests than the sword of any warlike people 
that ever lived; but they have been conquests that have left 
civilization in their train instead of havoc and desolation. 
More than a million square miles of territory have been 
opened up from the shades of the virgin forest, to admit 
the warmth of sun; and culture and abundance have been 
spread where the beast of the forest had so lately roamed 
hunted by the savage. . A brief quarter of a century 
has seen these wonderful changes wrought; and at the bot- 
tom of them all lies this beautiful, well-prized, ready and 
efficient implement, the American Axe!” From out this great 
group of axe-men finally came the greatest of them all— 
the railsplitter, whose birthday we are this week celebrating. 

These pioneers had little of the social refinements as we 
think of them today, and few cultural advantages, but most 
of them could read and write and cipher to the “rule of 
three”; but, because of their lack of literacy, one must not 
jump to the conclusion that they were sluggish mentally 
or unintelligent. In the history of the world the ability 
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to read and write is a fairly modern accomplishment, and 
there are few of us in this audience today who do not have 
in our lock boxes precious documents, yellowed with age, 
a Will, a Deed, or some other legal document signed by one 
of our forefathers, not with his signature, but John Smith, 
“X”, his mark. And, there is not one of us who would be 
willing to admit that we had come from generations of those 
of low mentality. Years ago Samuel Butler posed this 
question: 

“When Adam delved and Eve span 

Where was then the gentleman?” 


We have noted that there were few books in the frontier, 
but Lincoln’s people had less need of books than we have 
today for they had the priceless gift of narative, and in 
communities which had never heard of electric lights, or 
rural free delivery and no motion pictures, the hearth stone 
was the lyceum bureau, and the historical society. More 
than that, it was the theater and the vaudeville show, and 
about the open fire generations of our forefathers have lis- 
tened to knee slapping stories which today are a part of 
the folk lore of America. It has long been my contention 
that though a man be illiterate, if he can laugh he is not 
ignorant. Academic degrees do not make people intelligent. 
Academic degrees are but the product of intelligence, and 
the horse sense of America has been at once its pride and 
joy, and in an age of intellectual snobbery when we see too 
many people educated past their mental capacity it is well 
for us to consider the innate wisdom and common sense 
of Lincoln’s common people. 

Books have been written concerning Lincoln and his 
stories, but he himself confessed that he did not create them, 
he was merely the teller of them and time and time again 
this un-schooled lawyer of the people, disconcerted his highly 
schooled opponents with the devastating argument of a per- 
fect illustration. The frontier made its own oral literature, 
and stories spread from community to community and it 
would seem that the best that there was of oral tradition 
found a repository in Lincoln’s retentive memory; but, great 
as Lincoln was, there were thousands of mute, inglorious 
Lincolns who made America what it is. 

Spencer County was the seat of “Log College” as Dr. M. 
L. Houser, probably the greatest of our authorities on Lin- 
coln’s education, has called it. Here the youthful Lincoln 
learned of the great truths of life which are not found in 
books. Some years ago the Dean of Women of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh was addressing a graduating class of 
young women. This is how she closed her words of ad- 
monition, “At this time of the year the Mary Smiths all 
over the United States are receiving their A.Bs., then they 
will learn that life will take them gently by the hand and 
teach them the other letters of the alphabet.” 

Lincoln was honored in later years by degrees honoris 
causa from Knox College, Princeton and Columbia, but his 
school years from eight to twenty-one were spent in the 
University of Adversity and the lessons he learned there 
were those which he never forgot and which he used in a 
practical way from the time of his first law case to his last 
public utterance as President of the United States. Here he 
learned the discipline of toil and, as did another carpenter’s 
Son, he always understood, appreciated and respected those 
who worked with their hands. One cannot help but be 
reminded of Henry Van Dyke’s 


“This is the gospel of labor 
Ring it ye bells of kirk 

The Lord of love 

Came down from above 
To dwell with men who work” 





But, these pioneers of Spencer County were not mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, they were seeking 
intellectual betterment for themselves and their children. 
Newspapers from Louisville, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, 
found their way into these settlements. We may think of 
it as isolated today, but we must not forget it was on one 
of the greatest water highways in the world, and down 
the beautiful Ohio, floated the Robert Owen's “Boatload 
of knowledge” which was to find its destination in New 
Harmony village. 

Dennis Hanks reports that Lincoln nearly went crazy 
when he heard of all the erudition and learning which had 
arrived in Southern Indiana—more people, more books, a 
wider horizon! Possibly Lincoln did not go to school for 
more than one year, but somehow or other by the time he 
was twenty-one he had collected so much information that 
Denton Offitt, who gave Lincoln his start in New Salem, 
Illinois, declared that he knew more than any man in the 
United States. Taking for granted that Denton Offitt was 
taking in a good deal of territory and that his enthusiasm 
for his employee knew no bounds, the fact still remains that 
young Abraham Lincoln, in addition to reading all the books 
he could find in a fifty mile radius, had also taken a flatboat 
trip to New Orleans, and back again; and, we still credit 
travel as being a real means to an education. 

We have all been reared on the story of Lincoln using 
charcoal to write and figure problems on the back of a pine 
shovel, and when he had filled up the entire space he would 
start over again by shaving the shovel for a clean start; 
but, this does not account for the fact that by the time 
Lincoln left Indiana, his handwriting was far above the 
average and he never learned that easy flowing style with 
a piece of charcoal and a pine board. When in his first 
encounter with Mentor Graham at the voting booth in 
New Salem, when asked if he could write he admitted he 
could make a “few rabbit tracks,” he was doing what he 
always did—belittling his own accomplishments. His humble 
background had taught him one lesson which he never for- 
got. Stated in the language of the backwoods, it is simply 
this: “Never bite off more than you can chew.” He was 
a master of understatement. He was a model of humility. 
There were many students in “Log College.” Abraham 
Lincoln was the prize student. 

One does not desire to maintain that the pioneers of 
America were men and women who were always seeking 
the best. ‘There were other elements. The rascal, the scamp 
and the scoundrel were there too, and we know that Lin- 
coln came in contact with them and knew them well. A 
boy in such an environment must have sought for greater 
excitement and it is not surprising at all when we discover 
at the age of nineteen Lincoln makes a trip in a flat boat 
down the Mississippi. His long arms and prodigious strength 
made him the equal of any who worked the boats which 
plied the Ohio, and the mighty Mississippi. Here he mingled 
with men who boasted of their physical prowess, whose 
greatest delight was in carousing in personal conflict. Claw- 
ing, chewing, gouging with no holds barred was the manner 
of their combat. What kept Abraham Lincoln from joining 
this great gang of men who boasted that they were “half 
hoss, half alligator?” Again it was Lincoln’s people. When 
Lincoln went to New Orleans, and mingled with the flat 
boatmen of the Mississippi, and sailors from the seven seas, 
why should he not join in the fighting and carousing, but 
instead come back sickened at the sight of slavery and the 
slave block? The answer is His People! 

Back of this tall rangy backwoodsman was a splendid 
tradition which Lincoln never could forget. Today we are 
so prone to forget environment, heredity, and the lessons 
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from those with whom we 
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those who could not even read the Bible could quote ¢ hapter 
i verse af scripture text which were food for thought 
| inspiration for living. “Those who have studied the 
rprising clarity of Lincoln’s diction, and beautiful rhythm 
oT is oratory have traced it back to two sources, William 


the King James Version of the Bible. 
\braham Lincoln nor all of the people who lived 
frontier bscribe wholeheartedly 
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In said. “I know when I do good I feel good, and when I do 
id. | feel bad,” he was merely uttering his own credo. No 
nber, he was still religious and devout. 
These, then, are the characteristics of Lincoln’s people 
self-reliant, What a nation they 
What a civilization they carved out of the wilder 
ness! What sons and daughters they bore! 
In a recent article concerning “What Our People Think,” 
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1 America, and if there be such a thing as class conscious- 
ness, it a middle class consciousness. Just as the strength 
if England has always been in a strong, sturdy middle class, 


the safety of America lies in the common sense of our 
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\lasses develope no leadership. Masses are cajoled here 
nd coerced there, bossed and driven, dictated to and regi- 
mented. When masses begin to form in a democracy, the 
echoing clump of their regimented feet sound the death 
knell for “government of the people, by the people and 
for the people.” 

How futile for anyone to attempt to defend the thesis 
that a democracy is always right, but the end and aim of 
the church and the school which are the concomitants of a 
democratic government is to develope the individual, a gov- 
‘rnment. in which every mother may hold an infant son in 

and dream of his being President of the United 
In which every boy born in the depth of the forest, 
or on the other side of the tracks may have a vision of greater 
opportunity. The ills of democracy are the ills of humanity, 
but the flowering of democracy is the salvation of the world. 

The United States of America is less than two hunderd 
vears of age, but in that time it has produced out of the 
wilderness of the new world a George Washington and 
in Abraham Lincoln—two names which stand out as great, 
if not greater, than any other human rulers in all history. 
\s Lincoln would say, “There are no accidents in my philos- 
ophy of mankind.” So this is no caprice of chance. ‘The 
American people are not peasants, neither can we conceive 
of them as enslaved workmen, hounded by brutal masters, 
but they are free men, free born. It is a legend that in 
the knapsack of every soldier of Napoleon’s army was to 
be found a field marshal’s baton. Each soldier felt his 
importance. He knew that his individual acts would be 
rewarded by great responsibility. “That is the idea of democ- 
racy. ‘This is the spirit of Lincoln’s people. 

‘Voday we are thinking of men in the aggregate. “Today 
it has been necessary for us to gather together the largest 
armed force any nation has ever marshalled. Let us not 
forget that that tremendous mobile, military mass is not 
the masses, but it is made up of your boy and mine, indi- 
viduals, the common people whom Lincoln trusted. So we 
would say to those in authority as Lincoln once advised a 
young man, “Rub against people, learn from them” for from 
out of the common sense of Lincoln’s people has come the 
democratic way of life, the seeds of progress, the salvation 
of the world. 
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Towards A Stronger Dumbarton Oaks 


OBLIGATION “PO CARRY OUT 


SANCTIONS MERELY MORAL AND LEGAL 


By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of History and Political Science, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
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EVERAL vears ago three distinct types of international 
collective security available to the 

KJ United Nations. These were: an international federal 
union, an international contederation, and a league of nations. 
The first of a federal union, would have been a 
strong organization indeed. In fact, it would have created 
a genuine world state. Sovereign nations, the United States 
included, would have yielded their sovereignty with respect 
to armed forces and armaments, foreign affairs, and war 
and The new federal state would have operated 
directly on individuals within member nations. It would 
have taxed them to build an international police force. It 
would have come into direct contact with them as citizens 
and taken them into its armed services. It would have de- 
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Northeastern Florida Sectional Conference of the Florida Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Florida, February 8, 


1945 


veloped its own executive, administrative, and judicial ma- 
chinery to carry out these powers. In short, had the United 
States become a member of such a world organization we 
as American citizens would have been subject to three sover- 
eignties instead of two, as at the present time. We would 
have been subject to our state governments, to our federal 
vovernment at Washington, and to the new world organi- 
zation thus brought into being. We would, then, have been 
citizens not of a dual federal system, as at the present time, 
but of a triple federal system. This is the kind of an organi- 
zation advocated by Clarence Streit and his Federal Union 
group. 

Leaders in the United States, Britain, and Russia never 
gave serious consideration to an international federal union. 
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They waved this aside as impracticable and impossible in the 
present stage of world development. Therefore, such an 
organization will not at this time be submitted to the peoples 
of the world for their consideration. Such an organization 
will not now be given even a chance. 

The second possibility, a world federation, would have 
been a weaker organization than a federal union but stronger 
than a mere league. The world confederation would have 
had no power to operate directly on the citizens of member 
nations. It would have had no power to tax them directly) 
or to force them into its armed services. However, it would 
have had its own armed services, its own international police 
force, under the control and command of its own agencies. 
It would have owned its own armaments. How would such 
an organization have secured men for its armed services and 
money with which to buy armaments? It would have se- 
cured them by levying quotas of money and men on its 
member states. It would have obtained money and men by 
operating through its member states and not by operating 
directly upon the individual citizens of those member states. 

Again, leaders in the United States, Britain, and Russia 
considered this scheme of world organization too advanced 
for our time. They brushed it aside and never gave the 
plain peoples of the world an opportunity to pass upon it. 

The third possibility, a mere league of nations, is now be 
fore us in the shape of the Dumbarton Oaks plan. In some 
ways this is a stronger organization than the old League 
of Nations it is designed to replace. But it still remains a 
mere league of nations with its member states maintaining 
control over their own respective armies, navies, air forces 
and armaments. It has no armed forces, no international 
police force, no armaments of its own. Whether such an 
organization is strong enough to keep the peace of the world 
is debatable. However, it is the only official proposal before 
us and the only plan around which we can center our hopes. 
Let us not reject a half loaf because we cannot get a whole 
loaf. Rather let us attempt to bolster this plan at two or 
three specific places now, and then let us strengthen it from 
time to time as opportunity shall arise in the course of its 
evolutionary development. 

Fortunately, at the very points where the proposed league 
can be most significantly strengthened, there is still oppor- 
tunity to do so. These points—involving the size and char- 
acter of the vote necessary to declare a nation an aggressor 
and the nature and scope of the obligations which fall upon 
member nations after a vote has been cast—are the very 
ones which are still left open for discussion and settlement. 
These are decisive to the success of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan. Public attention should now be focused upon these 
pivotal points to insure the adoption of provisions which 
will make this league type of organization as effective as it 
is possible to make it. 

There are those who in effect would reduce this new 
league of nations to a nullity. To brand any nation as an 
aggressor, they would require a unanimous vote of the coun- 
cil or at least a unanimous vote of the states having perma- 
nent seats on the council. This would be tantamount to 
allowing any member of the council or at least any one of 
the “big four” or “big five” to veto any league action against 
itself. This makes the league an absurdity. The Soviet 
Union is said to have taken this view. ‘There are many 
members of the American Congress who take this view. 
They want to be sure that there shall never be any inter- 
ference with the dominant position of the United States 
in the Western Hemisphere. ‘They resent even the possi- 
bility that the United States might in the future be de- 
clared an aggressor in this hemisphere. 

Moreover, there are those who would not trust the Ameri- 


can representative on the council with the pre-endowed 
power to commit by his vote in the council the American 
nation to an economic boycott or the use of American armed 
forces against an aggressor nation. In other words, even 
after the American representative on the council had voted 
to designate a given nation as an aggressor, the United States 
could not declare an embargo against that aggressor nation 
or use its armed forces against it without the subsequent con- 
sent of the American Congress. But what if, after our 
representative had voted to brand a certain nation as an 
aggressor, our Congress refused to vote an economic boy- 
cott er to send American armed forces to curb the aggressor ? 
This would make our representative ridiculous, render the 
United States odious in the eyes of the world, and make of 
collective security a huge joke. 

And if we claim this right for ourselves we must con- 
cede it to others. What a mire of futility we bog down in 
when we follow this path! Imagine the council solemnly 
voting a nation an aggressor, and then all the member na- 
tions referring sanctions back to their respective govern- 
ments. Some governments would vote sanctions at once. 
Others would vote them after long and dangerous delay. 
Others would not vote them at all. Meantime the war 
might spread and the aggressor nation overrun country after 
country. Indeed, and this is very important, the aggressor 
nation anticipated just this situation and banked upon it 
when it made its plan to attack. Had the aggressor nation 
known in advance that a vote of the council declaring that 
nation an aggressor would bring collective and eftective 

inctions against it at once, and that action did not wait 
upon subsequent ratification by the respective governments, 
there probably would have been no aggression in the first 
instance. For example, in 1914, if Germany had known for 
certain ahead of time that England would enter the war, 
there might have been no German aggression in 1914. 
Again, in 1939, if Germany had known for certain ahead 
of time that the United States would come to the aid of the 
victims of German aggression, there might have been no 
German aggression in 1939, 

It is therefore vital that a party to the dispute not be 
allowed to vote in its own case, that it never be allowed to 
use its vote in the council to veto action against itself. It is 
also vital that representatives on the council be pre-invested 
with the power to commit their respective nations to eco- 
nomic and military sanctions, and then when they cast a 
vote branding a nation an aggressor that vote will bind 
their respective nations and will automatically carry with it 
the kind of sanctions the council deems necessary to curb 
or suppress the aggressor. Abstention from voting by a 
party to the dispute and the pre-investing of representatives 
on the council with the power to commit their nations to 
economic and military sanctions—these constitute the irre- 
ducible minimum if a league organization, inherently weak 
anyway, is to function at all. 

Admittedly important constitutional questions arise for 
us in the United States. Can Congress delegate its power 
to declare an embargo? Can Congress delegate its power 
to declare war? And why not? Congress has delegated 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission its power to fix 
railroad rates. It has delegated to the President its power, 
within limits, to increase and decrease tariff rates. Why, 
then, can it not delegate te the American representative on 
the council, nominated by the President and confirmed by 
the Senate, the power, in certain contingencies, to declare 
an embargo and to declare war? After all, this American 
representative will not be an independent agent. He will 
not operate in a vacuum. He will be in constant consulta- 
tion with officials of the American government and will vote 
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only after counselling with the President, the State depart- 
nent, and Congressional leaders. 

We should, I suppose, be satisfied if we get a league as 
trong as this. Indeed, by all the rules of practical politics, 
we shall be extremely fortunate if we get a league this 
trong. Nevertheless, in my opinion, even these provisions 
re not enough. Personally, I favor pressing on to an even 
tronger league. 

In order to declare a nation an aggressor a unanimous 
ote in the council should not be required, not even a 

nimous vote with the party to the dis spute abstaining. A 
nere majority vote ora we thirds majori ty vote or a three 


fourths majority vote, no distinction being made between 
permanent and Bots eats members, is all that should 
be necessary. Such a vote would make the league more 
effective and would make potential aggressors more hesi 


nt. In other words, should the representative of the United 
+} 


tates on the council vote against declaring a certain nation 
' 


“an aggressor but should a simple majority or a two-thirds 


viority or a three-fourths majority of the council vote 
h a nation an aggressor, then the United States should be 
morally and legally bound to carry out economic or mili- 
nections against that nation, in spite of the vote of 
its own representative to the contrary. In other words, 
Congress should delegate to a simple majority or to a two- 
hirds majority or to a three-fourths majority of the council 

power to declare an embargo or to declare war, even 
though the American representative on the council votes in 
the negative. 

Admittedly this delegates to foreign representatives the 
power to commit the United States to economic and military 
sanctions. Admittedly this raises constitutional questions 
of the gravest kind. But such a procedure would not differ 

uch trom arbitration treaties which give to foreign nations 
the power to make decisions affecting this country, for in- 
tance, the power to say to us that we must appropriate 
money and pay damages to some other foreign nation with 
which we have a controversy. We have had such treaties 
in the past. 

Back in 1919, Woodrow Wilson warned us against the 
rule of unanimity. In the course of his Western tour seek- 
ing the support of the country for the old League of Na- 


[is just three hundred and twenty-five years since the 
first of our Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock. The 
world which they left behind them would not be able 
to understand—hardly even to recognize—the world in 
which we are now living. ‘They came to a truly new world, 
but at that time no one realized how new it really was. 
‘They came from a world which for a full century had 
been dominated in its thought and in much of its personal 
discussion by questions relating to theology, to religious be- 
lief and religious worship. It was the century of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. ‘The dominant names were those of 
Erasmus, of Martin Luther and Melanchton, of John Cal- 
vin and John Knox. 
All that passed into history. About the time that the 
Pilgrims left Great Britain, the world had entered upon 
a period in which political principles and political philosophy 








Economic War on Democracy 


STRUGGLE OF SELF-SEEKING GROUPS FOR POWER 
By NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President, Columbia University, New York City 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of The Pilgrims of the United States, New York, N. Y., 


tions, he frankly admitted his doubts about this rule. He 
looked upon this rule merely as a necessary but dangerous 
concession to national egoism. At Spokane, on September 
12, 1919, Wilson said: “In the council is vested all the 
active powers of the league. Everything that is done by the 
league is formulated and passed by the council, and a unani- 
mous vote is required. Indeed, that is the only thing that 
seems to be weak about the league; I am afraid that a 
unanimous vote will sometimes be very difficult to get. The 
danger is not action, but inaction. The danger is not that 
they will do something that we do not like, but that upon 
some critical occasion they will not do anything. If there 
is any weakness in it, it is the safeguard that has been thrown 
around the sovereign power of the members of the council.’ 

Remember that even if we win on all these points—ab- 
stention from voting by the party or parties to the dispute, 
the pre-investment of the representatives on the council with 
the power to commit their respective governments to sanctions, 
and the abolition of the rule of unanimity—the Dumbarton 
Oaks organization remains a mere league. The obligation 
to carry out sanctions is merely moral and legal. The league 
itself has no power to coerce the member states and force 
them to carry out sanctions. 

My fellow citizens, this is no time for legal quibbling. 
This is a time for bold action, for political innovation, for 
constructive statesmanship. The plight in which humanity 
today finds itself cries out for another imaginative and 
constructive achievement comparable to our own Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 

The awful history of the past thirty years should by now 
have taught us one great lesson. If it has not, then we are 
incapable of learning anything because that lesson has been 
written for all to see, large and red in blood. That lesson 
is this: We may continue to luxuriate in our national 
sovereignty, but the terrible price we shall pay for that 
luxury will be international anarchy, future wars more 
devastating and destructive than anything we have seen, 
personal suffering and anguish unbelievable, and the anni- 
hilation of the moral and spiritual values of our civilization. 
Or we may surrender some of that national sovereignty and 
save mankind from the deluge which threatens to engulf us. 


January 24, 1945 


were substituted as subjects for thought and action for 
those relating to religion and theology. 

These principles had been making their way—slowly, no 
doubt—ever since Magna Carta. In the seventeenth century 
they manifested themselves with great vigor, and in time 
brought about the three outstanding revolutions of modern 
times—the revolution in England, the revolution in the 
United States, and the revolution in France. 

The revolutions in the United States and in France reached 
their apparently permanent forms almost immediately. The 
revolution in England established firmly new underlying 
principles of political philosophy but it required nearly two 
hundred years to complete the detailed legislation which put 
that revolution into full effect. It required the Suffrage Act 
of 1832 and those of 1867 and 1884. It required the Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 which took away the political power of 
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the House of Lords, and finally it required the Statute of 
Westminster of 1931 which brought into existence the im- 
pressive British Commonwealth of Nations in its present 
form. 

But meanwhile this political development and revolution, 
which had been checked for a time, but not seriously de- 
layed, by the Napoleonic generation, was being accom- 
panied and finally superseded by a new and wholly different 
development in the world of thought. What happened was 
that early in the nineteenth century the discoveries of mod- 
ern science became so remarkable—indeed so revolutionary— 
that they brought about a commercial, industrial and finan- 
cial situation and relationship that were entirely new to 
civilized man. The world passed in its fundamental basis 
from the purely political to the economic, and we are now 
living under pressure of the resulting economic struggle. 

It is the greed for gain, the lust for power, which have 
been called into existence by this economic struggle which 
are the fundamental causes of the present World War, 
and of most of our pressing problems. They play a most 
serious and unfortunate part in the life of modern nations in 
every part of the world. The economic struggle has become 
a struggle of almost unbelievable extent and vigor. 

Science, by the electric current, by the telegraph, and the 
telephone, the radio and the airplane, has superseded or de- 
stroyed all ordinary limitations of time and space and has 
brought what we once thought to be a widespread world 
into a closely interdependent family of nations, great and 
small, on every continent, speaking every sort of language, 
but fundamentally guided by the economic struggle for 
power and for success. 

There can be no possible criticism of this economic struggle 
provided it be conducted on the high plane of sound moral 
principle with public service as its first and dominant aim. 
There is every reason, on the contrary, why individuals or 
groups which have shown special knowledge or skill or 
mastery in any field of commercial, industrial or financial 
endeavor should receive appropriate personal reward for 
their efforts. The one thing to be avoided is that this 
economic struggle shall become a war on democracy. It 
may easily become such a war if it be conducted primarily 
by highly organized, special groups within a democratic 
nation. If a group organizes itself closely and powerfully 
and insists upon demanding for itself—whatever group it 
may be—particular advantage and power without regard 
to the effect upon the public or upon the nation as a whole, 
then the economic struggle has become a war on democracy. 

The essential element in all this is the continuance on the 
part of every citizen of codperation with his fellows in order 
that the interest and the welfare of the whole may be served 
and advanced. For anyone to withhold codperation, feeling 
that it affects merely the group with which he may be in con- 
tact, is making a vigorous attack upon democracy for he 
cannot tell—and no one can tell him—what its results may 


be upon the life and health and safety of men, women and 
children in every part of the nation. 

Imagine, if you can, the American people deprived, 
through lack of codperation of some of their associate citi- 
zens, of railway service for a day or two. Imagine them 
deprived of the use of the telegraph, or the telephone, ot 
materials for food and clothing and welfare. Imagine the 
withdrawal of service for some group interest in the face 
of commanding national—and even international—defense 
and necessity. 

There is the problem of today and tomorrow. We have 
found ways and means in our Western World—excellent 
ways and means—by breadth of view and generous outlook 
to solve the problems put originally by the Reformation. 
We are solving, with increasing rapidity, the problems— 
political in character—which have to do with freedom and 
democratic institutions. These may differ somewhat in ex- 
ternal form in various countries, but fundamentally, our 
understanding of their underlying principles is one and 
the same. 

We all know what democracy means, and we all know, 
in words at least, that we are ready and willing to make 
every sacrifice for its defense and its strengthening. What 
we have yet to learn is how to deal with this economic 
struggle; how to make sure that it is not carried on in terms 
of individual or group self-interest, but in the interest of 
the whole people. 

Where these differences occur between groups which 
should be codperating, obviously they should be settled by 
conference, by arbitration, or, when necessary, by judicial 
decision. But they should never be settled by economic war 
on democracy. It would indeed be a sad commentary upon 
the civilization of the generation in which we live if, after 
the Allied Powers win this great worldwide struggle, we 
and the coming generation were left to face a new war on 
democracy—an economic war carried on by self-seeking 
groups within organized nations which are nominally demo- 
cratic. 

The ancient Pilgrims crossed the Atlantic in peace and 
quiet. They landed on unknown shores. They set about 
the orderly building of their local institutions. ‘This was the 
beginning of all the amazing things that have happened on 
this continent from those days to these. 

Those Pilgrims could not have foreseen, they could not 
have imagined, the world in which we live with these prob- 
lems of which I speak. I repeat, having solved the prob- 
lems which arose from the religious debates of the sixteenth 
century, and having on their way toward final solution 
the problems in politics which arose in the two centuries 
following, we are now face to face with the economic struggle 
which—unless we find ways and means to deal with it in 
terms of the highest and commanding public interest—will 
result in an economic war on democracy that may well do 
it all the damage which was threatened by that military 
war on democracy which is now nearing defeat. 


News Blackout of the Fifth Army 


FIXED TOUR OF DUTY FOR INFANTRY 
By CLARE BOOTHE LUCE, Congresswoman from Connecticut, Broadcast, February 9, 1945 


ANUARY 18, after my return from the European 
combat zones, I made a report on the floor of the House, 
on our Fifth Army in Italy, as I had seen it. I tried 
to outline the history of that heroic army, since the time 
when it was formed by Gen. Mark Clark in Africa, shortly 


after the landings there in 1942, down to today, when it is 
attacking again South of Bologna. Since then, many re- 
quests have come to my office on the Hill to repeat that 
story. Now, in the 12 or so minutes allowed tonight, I can- 
not cover all the points made in that hour-long recital. 
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Moreover, even that report was necessarily inadequate. Al- 

though I talked with literally hundreds of G. I.’s in Italy, 

t was impossible, during the few weeks | visited them, to 
omplete picture of that vital front. 

For example, it is impossible comprehensively to report 
on the Italian front, without understanding the job that 
our British allies are doing there. For the American Fifth 
Army, under Lt. Gen. Lucian ‘Truscott, is holding only one- 
halt of the line. “The other half is being held by the British 
kcighth under Lt. Gen. Sir Robert McCreary. Both armies 
are grouped under the command of America’s Clark. And 
he, in turn, is under the command of British Field Marshal 
Harold Alexander, who guides Allied military destinies in 
the whole Mediterranean theater. “Time necessarily limited 
the scope of our committce’s activities. I particularly re- 
gretted this circumstance in Italy because, since my return 
to America, | have been asked many questions concerning 
British efforts in Italy; | have heard a number of sharp 
criticisms of it, and I have been unable to answer them. 
Worse, | have discovered that there are many people in 
America who hardly know that a large British Army is 
today fighting beside our own, in the sleet-lashed mountains 
above the Po Valley, and are jointly with us forming policy 
in the liberated areas. | am particularly sorry that 1 have 
not been able to report to those who are interested in the 
haracter and efforts, aims 
Italy, for the part that our allied armies play there today, 
and the diplomacy they practice there today and tomorrow, 


and objectives of the sritish in 


will largely determine the shape of things to come, politically, 


in central Europe. As Italy goes, you might say, so will go . 


the whole Mediterranean. ‘There, above all other places 
except Germany, it is of the utmost importance that Ameri- 
in and British diplomatic and military efforts be well syn- 
chronized, if peace is to be harmonious and fruitful. Indeed, 
the. troubles in Greece are only a forerunner of what may 
yet tace American and British armies in Italy, if we can’t 
get our joint war eftorts and peace aims straight. 
ain points that I tried to 
ver in the House about the American military effort in 
Italy. First, that effort has, unhappily, not received the 
popular appreciation on the hometront that the long and 
bloody battles of the kifth from Salerno to Bologna have 


But now let me come to the 


leserved. ‘Lhere has been a comparative blackout of news 
since the fall of Rome on June 4, 1944. ‘This was natural 
enough since the Cross Channel Invasion began two days 
later, and the subsequent gigantic battles of Eisenhower's 
armies were vastly more decisive in character. But the fact 
remains that the scant news coverage the Italian theater 
has received since June 4 has not had an exhilirating effect 
on the Fifth Army’s magnificent veterans, who are just as 
human as you and I are in liking their best efforts noted. 

I pled in the House, I plead again tonight, with every- 
body who has a son or husband or relative in the Fifth Army, 
not to underestimate how terribly difficult their job still is, 

nd how great the hardships they still endure. I urge them 
n their V-mail—the mail from home which is the backbone 
f the army’s morale—to tell our men out there that they 
ive not been forgotten, nor the importance of their front 
underestimated, simply because the newspapers are finding 
it dithcult to give this front much coverage. 


h 


But why, you ask, doesn’t it get more coverage, since 
there are plainly hundreds of thousands of our men there? 

Well, let me give you the reasons as they have been given 
to me by professional newsmen themselves. 

Said Lloyd Stratton, of the Associated Press: ‘““We have 
a large staff assigned to Italy; coverage has been as constant 
as new developments have justified.” 

Harrison Salisbury, foreign-news editor of the United 


Press, said: ‘““The Italian front hasn’t gotten a play because 
the action is slow. . . . There’s more action elsewhere, and 
action makes the news.” 

Now, | certainly don’t want to argue what news should 
be published with these two well-known and able newsmen, 
who have played so great a part in informing Americans 
about the tremendous and rapid series of catastrophic events 
which have transpired around the globe since Pearl Harbor. 
But I must take issue with the definition that “action makes 
the news.” 

The truth is, and always has been, that “news makes 
the action.”” Let me make a very solemn reflection for a 
single minute on the subject of what is and what is not news. 
All news begins, of course, with words. Two thousand 
years ago a quiet sermon was preached on a mount. We 
know that it was not considered news by anyone in Rome at 
the time. But those words, and the effect they had upon 
people and the subsequent actions they took as a result of 
those words, including an incident on Golgotha, also un- 
reported in Rome at the time, were the real news that 
finally overthrew the whole Roman Empire. Those words 
are still news today, which is making action. The men who 
believe the words, that is, the news, out of Jerusalem, will 
never be able to compose their differences with nazi-ism and 
communism, and this is still going to make plenty of world 
action. Again, a series of speeches in a Munich beer hall, 
delivered 20 years ago, although badly reported at the time, 
have resulted in all the military action on the western front 
today. “Today the greatest piece of real political news in 
the world is what Mr. Stalin is saying to Mr. Roosevelt 
about Poland, Germany, and, of course, air bases in Siberia. 
These words—this news, if we ever get it straight, is going 
to generate most of the political and military action in the 
world for the next quarter of a century. In short, the real 
news—what men are saying, thinking, feeling, contemplat- 
ing, as well as what they are enduring and suffering will 
inevitably result in a series of actions tomorrow. News 
makes the action. 

Now by this definition, the real news in Italy today is 
the way that hundreds of thousands of American boys—and 
probably British boys, too—are feeling and thinking about 
the war they are fighting, and the peace they are fighting it 
for. And those feelings and emotions, whether the press 
covers them today or not, are going'to result in political 
action of a very determined sort when they get home. 

Let me give you one example of what I mean. Many of 
our men in Italy and elsewhere, too, have been overseas 2% 
years without a furlough. It is foolish to believe that their 
long exile in foreign lands and their experiences there, have 
not affected their thinking profoundly. This change in the 
thought processes of millions of Americans may not be action, 
but it is news. For what they think today, will have serious 
repercussions in American political life for a decade. 

For example, if they return home with no sense of griev- 
ance and injustice against the Government and the way it 
has run the war, everything will be all right. If they don’t, 
everything may be all wrong. Now men who have been over- 
seas and often under fire for more than 2 years do begin to 
feel they have such a grievance. “They call it the failure of 
the rotation plan. 

When I came home, I pleaded, as many others have done, 
for some policy of fixed tours of combat duty for troops and 
units. Now these words were not action, either. And yet 
it seems they were news—because they produced actions. 
Hundreds of letters came into my office, and those of other 
Congressmen, pleading that some such policy be adopted if 
possible. 

Let me read you one editorial (among many) which was 
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printed as a result of that by no means original observation 
made in an “unworthy” theater. It is from the Army and 
Navy Journal of January 27. I quote: 

“The present system of leaving ground combat units in 
the front lines indefinitely, replacing only those men who 
are battle casualties, must be revised to provide rest and 
relief for officers and enlisted men. . . . The conditions in 
the Fifth Army as described in the House of Representatives 
by Representative Clare Boothe Luce, will be paralleled on 
a larger scale in other theaters unless measures are taken to 
correct the system. In World War No. 1 entire divisions 
were withdrawn from the front lines and replaced by fresh 
divisions to keep the personnel from suffering too greatly 
from battle exhaustion. Now divisions are retained in 
their combat positions, their strength being maintained 
by replacement of individuals. The result is that the men 
who are not yet casualties feel that they have no hope, 
that the law of averages is against them. The War Depart- 
ment frankly states that it has no plan for limiting the front- 
line service of ground-force men similar to the limited mis- 
sions set up for Air Force men. Such relief cannot be af- 
forded, the War Department says, because of the ‘lack of 
personnel for replacements.’ This, then, adds another cogent 
reason for the adoption of a stronger manpower policy (on 
the home front). The present rotation system, which is 
limited in its application and cannot be counted upon by the 
men to provide them relief in any given period, is the onl 
means now available for the relief of front-line men. The 
new regulations on rotation, published in last week’s Army 
and Navy Journal, will not result in any increase in the 
actual numbers of men returned to the United States, and 
hence does not constitute any liberalization of policy... . If 
manpower is the stumbling block then there is even more 
reason for putting universal service into effect so that the 
utmost use may be made of men in production and at the 
war fronts.” 

On February 4 we read that certain selected troops of 
the Fifth Division serving with General Patton’s Third 
Army in France, have received top priorities for 30-day fur- 
loughs in the United States. The Fifth Division landed in 
Iceland on September 5, 1941, moved to England in August 


1943 and for 2 months, spent 8 months in Ireland, and 


landed in Normandy in July 1944. The overseas time ot 
many men in that division probably ranks highest in our 
armies. But there are many men in Italy—and in France and 
in the Pacific—who have spent, perhaps, less time overseas, 
but more time exposed to shellfire and bombing, than many of 
the men of the Fifth Division. In any case, the First, Third, 
Fifth, Ninth, Thirty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-first, and 
First Armored are all divisions which have been held overseas 
more than 2 years. 

| know that General Marshall is doing everything in his 
power to formulate such a priority furlough policy, based on 
length and character of service in divisions. I think I under- 
stand (having witnessed them) the terrible difficulties of 
shipping shortages, and trained combat shortages that face 
him in this effort. 

Still I do not agree with the Vice President, Mr. ‘Truman, 
who said recently of me when I urged that haste be made 
in this direction, that the matter was “‘none of her business.” 
It is the business of every legislator to point out danger spots 
in the war effort. Incidentally, the Vice President knew 
that very well himself when he was just a simple Senator, 
heading the Truman Committee Investigating War Produc- 
tion, an effort which often led him to criticize 
Army policies, and most intelligently. 

Now it may be a very hard truth for all of us to bear; 
it may even be a problem to which there is no immediate 
and happy solution. But I shall stand on my private right 
as a citizen of this country and my public duty as one of its 
citizens to tell my listeners that our men in Italy whether 
they are “‘active” in a headline sense or not—have been fight 
ing a very long, very hard war, that this is currently not 
appreciated, and that either appreciation or relief and prefer 
ably both, are certainly due them. And that the 
from the Italian theater is that our men know it, too, and 
don’t like it. And I don’t blame them. But make no mis 
take, whether they like it or not, they’re going to finish the 
job, as they began it in Italy—superbly. 

In closing, Tet me return to his strange definition that 
“action makes the news.”’ I think that the greatest piece of 
news that could possibly be printed would be the news that 
all action has stopped—and that the war was over victori- 
ously. 


occasional 


‘é ” 
news 


The Spirit of Religion 


“CHURCHES 


MAY HAVE FAILED, BUT NOT CHRISTIANITY” 
JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, Jr., 


Philanthropist 


Delivered at dinner of the Protestant Council of the City of New York, January 31, 1945 


OT many weeks or months had elapsed after this 

World War began before there was presented to 

our vision a picture so horrible it hardly seemed 
that it could be true. 

It appeared that hell had broken loose and that millions 
of evil spirits had become incarnate in human form and 
were going about the earth committing atrocities and acts 
of cruelty beyond belief. 

In the face of this awful picture it is not strange that we 
should ask ourselves the question: “Has Christianity failed ?” 

But there is another picture which the war has painted. 
In it we see millions of men and women who are exempli- 
fying in their daily lives in the most commonplace fashion, 
unselfishness, generosity, loyalty, self-sacrifice and other 
characteristics and qualities which command the admiration 
of the world. Unconsciously these people are reflecting 
Christ’s spirit. Whether they know it or not, their inspira- 


tion comes from the God of all good deeds. 
them have no church affiliations, for too often the church 
seems to them quite apart from their lives, an institution 
which has little contact with or understanding of their 
problems, since theirs is fundamentally a religion of deeds, 
not of creeds; expressed in life, not in words. 

We turn from this picture with a glow in our hearts 
and say with renewed faith: “Christianity has not failed ; 
churches may have failed, but not Christianity! For never 
in the history of the world was Christianity a more vital 
force in human life than it is today.” 


Yet many of 


ResiRTH OF CHURCH Urcep 


In the presence of this great host of noble men and 
women, who, generally, wave not come from the church. 
although directly or indirectly all have been more or less 
influenced by it; who, many of them have faced death, 
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have lived a life far worse than death, have sacrificed their 
all, we ask, “What of the future of the Christian Church a 

Will these people, after the experience chrough which 
they have passed, find in the church generally as it exists 
today the recognition, the association, the guidance and 
the inspiration which they need and have a right to expect? 
Regretfully we must answer, “No.” For the church has 
learned too little to speak their language, to think in terms 
of their environment, to meet their needs. 

If this be true, one of two things is inevitable. Either 
this unorganized spiritual force which is silently dominat- 
ing millions of lives will not be conserved, or the church 
must have a new birth if it is to meet this marvelous op- 
portunity and great human need. 

Let us picture, for a moment, this reborn church. 

It would be the Church of the Living God. 

Its terms of admission would be love for God, as He is 
revealed in Christ and His living spirit, and the vital 
translation of that love into a Christlike life. 

Its atmosphere would be one of warmth, freedom and 
joy, so sympathetically and distinctly manifest as to attract 
and win into its fellowship all those who are striving to 
live useful and worthy lives. 

It would pronounce ordinance, ritual, creed, all nones- 
sential for admission into the Kingdom of God or His 
church. A life, not a creed, would be the test. 

Its object would be to promote applied religion, not 
theoretical religion. 

As its first concern it would encourage Christian living 
seven days a week, fifty-two weeks a year. 

It would be the church of all the people, of everyone who 
is fighting sin and trying to establish righteousness; the 
church of the rich and the poor, the wise and the ignorant, 
the high and the low—a true democracy. 

Its ministers would be trained not only in the seminaries 
but in some form of work-a-day life so they might acquire 
a personal knowledge of practical problems. Thus they 
would live in closer touch with humanity, would better 
understand and sympathize with human difficulties, and 
would exert their influence as much in living as in preaching. 


CLose CoopERATION STRESSED 

Would that I had the power to bring to your minds the 
vision as it unfolds before me! 

I see all denominational emphasis set aside. 

I see cooperation, not competition. 

In the large cities I see great religious centers wisely 
located, adequately equipped, strongly supported, ably led, 
inspiring their members to participation in all community 
matters. 

In smaller places, instead of half a dozen dying churches, 
competing with each other, I see one or two strong churches, 
uniting the Christian life of the town; great economy in 
plant, in money, in service, in leadership; the money thus 
saved available for home and foreign mission. 

I see the church through its members moulding the thought 
of the world and leading in all great movements. 

I see it literally establishing the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

Shall some such vision as this be realized? Upon the 
answer to that depends in large measure the future of the 
Christian Church. 

We have been considering the demand for a united Chris- 
tian Church from the point of view of the world’s need 
for Christian leadership. There is another motive, not less 
compelling, urging the churches on toward that end. It is 
the necessity for cooperation if the forces of righteousness 
are to triumph in the eternal warfare against the forces of 
evil. The forces of evil, united on the common ground of 


their nefarious interests, are ever ready for aggressive ac- 
tion. While the forces of righteousness, although seeking 
a common goal, are frequently so preoccupied with their 
individual interests and petty differences that their at- 
tack upon the common foe is too often belated, and not in- 
frequently scattered and ineffective. 


EMPHASIS ON Forms DEeEcrIED 


Christian men and women must come to see that only 
by the fullest cooperation and the setting aside of emphasis 
on nonessentials can the many branches of the Christian 
Church, standing together on the common ground of Chris- 
tianity, hope for victory in this great warfare against sin. 

When Christ came into the world, He found the church 
loaded with ritual and formalism. Every minutest detail 
of daily life was regulated by religious enactment. In the 
eyes of the church the most religious man was not he who 
gave to the poor, who helped the unfortunate, who was 
unselfish, meek and lowly, but he who kept most punc- 
tiliously every jot and tittle of the law. The spirit of 
religion had been displaced by empty form. 

To establish spiritual righteousness in the world, to build 
up an internal rather than an external religion, to empha- 
size the responsibility of the individual to his Maker, was 
Christ’s mission on earth, 

Few and simple were the forms He set up or sanctioned, 
such as baptism and the Lord’s Supper, but they were won- 
derfully beautiful and filled with sacred inspiration. 

Baptism is an ordinance of profound symbolic meaning. 
Christ Himself was baptized. He did not however, make 
baptism a condition of church membership. 

The Lord’s Supper is a sacrament, also rich in symbolic 
beauty. In this day of materialism, far be it from any true 
follower of Christ to minimize the spiritual value of these 
symbols; rather should they be preserved and guarded. 

On the other hand, in the face of the great problems of 
sin, of evil and of spiritual hunger which confront the 
world today, can we imagine that were Christ to come to 
earth again He would regard the observance or non-ob- 
servance of these and other ordinances and individual be- 
liefs, or the manner in which they are observed, as of sufh- 
cient importance to justify controversy among His followers, 
and their separation into rival factions? 

Can we fancy Him giving His approval to such a course, 
resulting as it does too often in relaxing the warfare against 
the common enemy, sin, and in causing men to forget their 
common responsibility, the needy brother? 


EssENCE OF RELIGION NEEDED 


Let ordinance, creed, ritual, form, Biblical interpretation, 
theology, all be used to enrich worship, and to bring the 
believer into a fuller understanding of Him Whom we wor- 
ship, as each individual or separate church may find them 
helpful toward that end. But God forbid that they should 
ever, any of them, divert the attention from or be regarded 
as a substitute for that personal, spiritual relation between 
the soul and its God which is the essence of true religion. 

God forbid that they should be allowed to cause divisions 
among the followers of Christ or be set up as barriers at 
the door of any branch of the Church of the Living God. 

What the world craves today is a more spiritual and less 
formal religion. To the man or woman facing death, great 
conflict, the big problems of human life, the forms of re- 
ligion are of minor concern, while the spirit of religion 
is a desperately needed source of inspiration, comfort and 
strength. 

I plead not for a modification of form but for its sub- 
ordination to the spirit; not for the abolishing of ordinance 
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and sacrament but for their voluntary rather than obliga- 
tory observance. 

As we face, then, the world’s need of great spiritual 
leadership, that humanity may be brought into vital, daily 
relationship with a living God, and that all the forces of 
a righteousness may be united in an eternal warfare against 
the forces of evil, we ask again the question: “What of 
the future of the Christian Church?” This is the answer 
which I give you: 

If the various divisions of the church as it is organized 
today catch the vision, have the breadth, the tolerance, 
the courage, and, setting aside all nonessentials, all barriers, 
will stand upon the bedrock principles of God’s love and 
Christ’s living spirit, “not satisfied,” as Donald Hankey 
has said, “‘until the church is the church of all good men 
and women, until all good thoughts and deeds are laid at 
the feet of the Lord of all good life,” the Church of the 
Living God will come into being, ushering in a new era of 
Christian unity. 

What an opportunity! What a privilege! What a duty! 
In God’s name I ask, does anyone dare let it pass? 


TELLS OF MEN’s LONGINGS 


What I have said thus far is the substance of an address 
which I made during the first World War. The convic- 
tions then expressed have only grown upon me with the 
passing years. I voice them tonight with even greater as- 
surance as to their timeliness and present applicability. 
The bitter lessons taught by World War No. | have not 
saved us from the vastly greater conflagration of today. 
Nor has the church during the past quarter-century put its 
house in order and with unity of action opposed the ad- 
vancing hordes of the godless. 

Today, as always, humanity craves the substance of re- 
ligion; while churches too often emphasize the form. Men 
have long looked to the Christian church for religious train- 
ing and spiritual inspiration that they may acquire both 
the knowledge and the will to make wise decisions and to 
take right actions in their daily lives. Their natural crav- 
ing for religious guidance must not be repelled by alpha- 
betical lists of denominational churches and agencies, when 
what they seek is so fundamental and sectarian differences 
are so superficial. Rather should they be able to get in any 
Christian church, whatever the style of its architecture 
or the shade of its belief, the spiritual wisdom and strength 
which they need to fit them for practical daily living. 

To say that no progress has been made toward the resolv- 
ing of denominational barriers during this quarter century 
would be unjust to various groups which have made earnest 
efforts along those lines and definite advance. But to say 


What Does the 


that any broadly conceived, concerted movement to that 
end is under way, which is generally participated in, would 
be equally untrue. 


Sees PROMISE FOR FUTURE 


Toward religious cooperation more progress has been made, 
although too slowly and too little. The movement in the 
interest of which we are gathered here tonight gives promise 
of significant possibilities in cooperation. Six interdenomina- 
tional groups representing Protestant interests in Greater 
New York have come together in the Protestant Council 
of the City of New York to confer together, to plan to- 
gether, to finance their needs together, and let us hope 
increasingly work together. The relationship is as yet only 
partially developed. There are many questions to be worked 
out. How successful and effective the organization may 
become, time only will tell. But granting its weaknesses 
and imperfections, like the Dumbarton Oaks conference in 
the political field, it is a start in the right direction. It is 
an important experiment in religious and welfare cooperation 
on a significant scale. It deserves the generous and whole- 
hearted support of all those interested in Protestant Christ- 
ian cooperation in this great city. 

Its president, like his father and grandfather before him, 
has long been a leader in worthy movements for the better- 
ment of his fellow-men and has their confidence and esteem 
in fullest measure. Its general secretary is one of God's 
noblemen; a man with whom I have worked intimately 
for a quarter of a century, who is as wise as a serpent, as 
harmless as a dove, as brave as a lion, and who, above all, 
leves his fellow-men. 

Under the leadership of these men and their associates, 
and with the staunch and loyal backing of those here tonight, 
and countless others whom they represent, this adventure 
launched in the greatest city in the world may well usher 
in a new era of religious cooperation. 

On Feb. 3, 1943, the cargo transport Dorchester was 
torpedoed at 1:15 A. M. and sank within twenty-five min- 
utes in iceberg waters, ninety miles from Greenland. As 
the ship went down, four chaplains—one a Catholic, one a 
Jew, two Protestants—were on the deck encouraging the 
men and passing out life belts) When there were no life 
belts left, they took off their own and gave them away. 
These chaplains were last seen standing arm in arm praying. 

As they went to their death, united in the service of their 
common Lord, so let us, the living members of the great 
religious faiths they represent, go forward, shoulder to shoul- 
der, as a united army, fighting evil, establishing righteous- 
ness, brothers in service, sons of the one God and Father 
of us all! 


Future Hold for 


the U. S. Taxpayer? 


PLAN TO BASE AMERICAN ECONOMY ON MEDIEVAL GUILD SYSTEM 
By JOHN W. HANES of New York, Finance Executive and Chairman of the Citizens National Committee 
Delivered at the nineteenth annual meeting of California Taxpayers’ Association, Los Angeles, February 21, 1945 


AM very glad to have a part in your deliberations 
here today. Despite the difficulties of traveling in war- 
time, I could not refuse an invitation to visit California. 
Besides, as Chairman of the Citizens National Committee, 


I felt dutybound to join in paying tribute to the splendid 
work in furthering the cause of good government which the 


California Taxpayers’ Association has been doing over the 
past two decades. 
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to Congress about 


\ few paragraphs in that message sketch briefly the pat- 
tern of the President's postwatl domestic program. 
In the attention which the press gave to the Administra- 


war and foreign policies, those particular paragraphs 
did not receive the emphasis they deserved. 
In the recent presidential campaign, perhaps the outstand- 
i¢ was that rather nebulous phrase, “full employ- 
nent, dr; matize | by Preside nt 
tting at 60 million. 
The teran and the demobil war worker, 
so the President declared, were entitled to a decent home, 
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Roosevelt in his speech 


~ postwar job 
returning zed 
to a good education, to good medical care, to social security, 
ind to an adequate income which 
good things. 
It was the federal government's obligation, the President 
asserted, “to see to it that these rights become realities.” 
None of us will quarrel over the desirability of such 
worthy objectives. 
America has always been moving toward such goals, and, 


would insure all such 


more than any other country, it has made genuine headway 
in the diffusion of wealth among the people. 

‘The only question posed is how to realize such a program. 

Is this constantly rising standard of living to be achieved 
through efforts of the people themselves or are such benefits 
to be provided by the government through a vast welfare 
program financed by borrowing against the future—in other 
words, by deficit spending ? 

Mr. Roosevelt, in his message to Congress, sought to spell 
out how these millions of jobs are to be provided. 

‘They were to be created, he declared, by the construction 
of thousands of airports, by overhauling our entire national 
highway system, by initiating great housing projects in urban 
centers, by enlarging our social security system to cover 20 
million additional workers, plus establishment of broad’ pro- 
grams of public health and education. 

The question to be answered right here is, “would such 
a program create jobs, or would it so weaken confidence in 
our domestic economy, that the depression of the ’30s would 
be continued indefinitely ?” 

And then the President added: “Through a program of 
this character we can maintain a ‘national income high 
enough to provide for an orderly retirement of the public 
debt along with reasonable tax reductions.” 

That sentence, I submit, was a declaration that we could 
have our cake and eat it, too. 

He would continue to follow Harry Hopkins’ advice to 
“spend and spend and tax and tax” and—by some magic 
process—at the same time also retire the public debt and 
reduce taxes! 

Once more the President was resorting to the political 
device of reassuring the conservatives while giving the green 
light to the social planners. 

Now let’s glance at another set of facts no less important 
to the American taxpayer. 

Let’s leave the White House and take a look at what 
Congress is doing at the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue. 

I call your attention to postwar appropriations from the 
public Treasury which already have been voted or tenta- 
tively approved: 


SE on cain ated dune $1.0 billion 
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In addition, still more billions will be required to fulfill 
American Commitments relating to: 

(a) The International Monetary Fund and to the World 
Bank envisioned by the Bretton Woods Agreements ; 

(b) Increasing the capital of the Export-Import Bank ; 

(c) Providing Lend-Lease in the postwar period; 

(d) Plus the billions needed to continue subsidies to agri- 
culture for the maintenance of “‘parity” prices, as well as 
what are now called “rollback” subsidies designed to help 
the hardpressed consumer by keeping down food prices. 

Thus, without providing a single dollar for the ordinary 
expenses of the federal government, or the interest on the 
public debt, a budget of billions can be projected with which 
to implement our so-called “postwar program.” 

Next we come to the third set of facts which will strongly 
influence postwar fiscal policy. 

These deal with the philosophy—the motivating forces— 
that lie behind the 60 million job program. 

They are the same controlling influences that, for the past 
12 years, have dominated the financial polices of the ad- 
ministration. 
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Back in 1938, as some of you may remember, | went to 
work in the U. S. Treasury. 

At that time, there was an influential group who were 
busy shaping the Administration’s monetary and fiscal pro- 
gram. 

They had developed the theory of what was called the 
“compensatory budget” which meant, in simple language, 
that government spending was to be regulated on the prin- 
ciple of a water spigot. 

When times are bad and business needs a financial shot 
in the arm, government spending would be turned on; 
whenever prosperity appears and such artificial stimulants 
are no longer needed, then the spending is to be shut off. 

Of course, this theory never did work because no matter 
what heights the national income may reach, we now know 
that it is difficult to persuade the representatives of the 
people to practice economy in government. 

At that time, I tried to convince some of my colleagues 
that if, as they declared, deficit financing was such a good 
thing for the country, then why would it not be a good 
thing to create the deficit by lowering taxes, which would 
leave spending in the hands of the people rather than place 
it in the hands of government. 

To permit the citizen to spend his own money in satisfy- 
ing his own wants makes, it seems to me, for a far more 
healthy national economy than to have the government spend 
the same amounts on public works or other projects whicl 
would be charged up against succeeding generations. 

Now while the “compensatory budget” never was politi- 
cally practicable, the idea lingers on but is expressed in even 
bolder terms today. 

To implement the President’s postwar program, Senator 
Murray of Montana, for example, has introduced a bill to 
establish what is called a “job budget”—nothing more or 
less than a new term for the “compensatory budget” idea. 

In the application of the idea, however, there is a wide 
difference. 

A decade ago, federal handouts or subsidies were resorted 
to in order to raise “public purchasing power”: now, to ful- 
fill the President’s pledge of jobs for all who wish to work, 
the social planner expects much more from government. 

“Full employment” is to be provided through a three-way 
attack; first, by aid to veterans through what is called the 
G. I. “Bill of Rights”; second, by severance or termination 
pay to the demobilized war worker under plans similar to 
those incorporated in the Kilgore bill; and, third, by an all- 
inclusive job insurance measure such as Senator Murray now 
sponsors. 

The attempt to place Henry Wallace in charge of the 
powerful RFC loaning agency must be viewed as an in- 
tegral part of this program. 

What the planners are after here is postwar control not 
merely over the lending of billions but, even more, over the 
hundreds of war plants which have cost the government 
about $16 billion; use of these facilities for purposes not 
disclosed ranks high in the 60 million job program. 

There can be no greater mistake than to treat the Presi- 
dent’s proposals as though they were no more than so many 
glittering vote-getting promises. 

Once more the American people are invited to embark 
on a journey, the end of which has been carefully concealed 
from the travelers. 

The destination must be accepted largely “on faith”; they 
must trust the captain of the ship and not ask embarrassing 
questions. 

Now I will let you in on a deep secret. 


The Administration is not quite as nonchalant as tt ap- 
pears to be about government spending. 

The Administration is today deeply worried—both over 
the present size of the federal debt as well as over its ulti 
mate postwar dimensions. 

Emphasis is being placed on high-production goals—on a 
peacetime national level approaching $200 billion or more 
simply because, to those brought up in a spending philosophy, 
there is no other way out. 

They would regard “economy” or any retrenchment in the 
government’s activities, both military and non-military as a 
form of economic suicide. 

In creating jobs, the spigot of spending would be turned 
on whenever employment fell below a total of 57 million 
persons. 

No one knows how this 57 million total was reached. 

In 1940, total employment was 47 million, with 7 million, 
300 thousand unemployed. 

There are only 36 million families in the United States. 

There are only 78 million persons between the ages of 
20 and 65. 

One-half of these are women. 

As “full employment” is now defined, it means many more 
jobs than in the last peacetime year. 

It means that the women who went into industry to per 
form a patriotic duty are to be regarded as permanent job- 
holders. 

Thus the “national budget”, which the President outlined, 
really forecasts the establishment of a planned economy to 
usher in the reconstruction era. 

In ordinary times nearly one-fourth of our national econ 
omy operates under complete federal domination and in this 
area planning can be quickly applied and gradually extended. 

The public will not be conscious of the change, since the 
controls will be largely indirect. 

The devices for operating the economy are at hand; 
they include taxation of individual and corporate income, 
vast federal expenditures on social programs for health, re- 
lief, and public works—and continued control of capital 
markets and management of the federal debt. 

We know, for example, that refunding our short-term 
war loans calls for not only the greatest financial skill but 
will also create the climate for all postwar business under 
takings. 

National confidence will be registered in the interest rates 
on federal obligations as well as in the availability of capital 
to industry. 

It will also be influenced by the size of the annual deficit, 
by the volume of public works which Congress authorizes, 
and by the extent to which unsound subsidies of one kind 
or another are continued into peacetime. 

1 am only sorry that the President, in outlining his plans 
for a “national budget” didn’t take the people more com- 
pletely into his confidence than he was apparently willing 
to do. 

It is perfectly clear that economic experimentation is to 
continue on a scale even bigger than before. 

The blueprint is ready; but the time has not yet arrived 
for its full disclosure. 

For the details of this ambitious program of managing 
the affairs of 135 million people, we must turn to others 
who are assisting in its preparation. 

I mean the CIO-PAC groups directed by Sidney Hillman 
and Philip Murray. 

At least we must thank them for the absolute frankness 
with which they have disclosed their postwar objectives. 
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They do not even render lip-service, as do the politicians, 
to “free enterprise” or to a more effective “partnership be- 
tween gevernment and business.” 

They are for a managed economy, lock, stock and barrel, 
in which government accepts responsibility for all major 
economic decisions and industry merely obeys orders. 

Sased somewhat on the experience of the War Production 
Board, a new postwar central authority is to be created which 
would establish employment quotas for each industry, in- 
cluding both production and distribution. 

Since job maintenance is to be mandatory, it thus becomes 
industry's obligation to get the maximum production possible 
out of its assigned working force. 

Industry is to be organized along the lines of the Wallace 
“ever-normal granary” scheme in which output takes prece- 
lence over markets or prices. 

Execution of this employment program is to be entrusted 
to councils organized in each branch of industry which 
periodically check production against employment quotas. 

‘These quotas are like the “norms” which control the 
yperation of industry in Soviet Russia. 

cach step in this process, from raw materials to finished 
products, is backed up by government orders and govern- 
ment puarantees, 

Thus, our free enterprise economy is transformed into a 
new system which can function at full speed, since all fac- 
tors involving risk have been completely removed. 

It is obvious, of course, that all competition—either with- 
in an industry or between industries—ceases to exist, under 
such a system, 

Indeed, Mr. Wallace himself has branded such competi- 
tion as uneconomic. 

Likewise, freedom for both the employer and the employee 
ilso- disappears. 

No one can enter a new line of business without govern- 
iment permission, 

No one can leave one job to take another without clear- 
ance from government labor officials; indeed, the May “work 
vr fight” bill clearly forecasts the outline of this labor 
“freeze.” 

‘The point is that under the economic philosophy that now 
prevails, and which the President proclaims for the future, 
the American economy ceases to be dynamic and constantly 
expanding but becomes rigid, like that of the Medieval 
Cjuild system. 

Just as these ancient Guilds controlled all employment, 
setting up long apprenticeship terms and compelling sons to 
follow in the footsteps of their fathers because there was no 
other opportunity, so now, through government controls, we 
arrive at a similar static, dead-end economy. 

Under such a system, individual “rights” simply cease to 
exist; they are merely so many archaic irritations to the 
planners in carrying through their Utopian designs. 

Now the question may well be asked; How do such mat- 
ters affect the future of the taxpayer? 

Aren't we exaggerating our fears of “leftist” political 
trends which, once war is over, will quickly disappear— 
put to rout before a returning national prosperity! 

You and 1, believing as we do in a wholly different eco- 
nomic philosophy, are unwilling to accept this totalitarian 
scheme as the only solution for out postwar problems. 

Such a course means defeatism—a betrayal of the very 
ideals for which we have been fighting this war! 

It means abandoning, without a fight, all that America 
has stood for in the past! 


Recently, one of America’s well known economic writers, 


Garet Garrett, issued a very challenging pamphlet; it was 
called “The Revolution Was’—with accent on the past 


tense! 


Step by step, it recites the surrender of American liberties 
and the building of an all-powerful “welfare” state. 

Yet it seems to me that Garet Garrett makes the same 
mistake—from a different direction—that Mr. Roosevelt 
has made. 

Both underestimate the fighting qualities of John Q. 
Citizen. 

He is not a pushover, or a guinea pig for social experi- 
mentation; nor is he willing to cede, without a fight; those 
liberties that have been handed down to him. 

He is tougher and far more resilient than he gets credit 
for. 

He is good-natured, altruistic to a fault; but when 
crowded too far, he can get very mad. 

The American taxpayer, likewise, has been long suffering. 

He has been generous and sympathetic to those in distress. 

He has made sacrifices to aid the unfortunate. 

But again, this attitude does not mean that he has turned 
his back on thrift, self-sufficiency, or his desire to lead his 
own life—independent of government welfare agencies or 
well-intentioned ‘‘do-gooders.” 

The over-burdened taxpayer is today not quite as com- 
placent as he used to be. He is becoming slightly “fed up” 
with star-gazing for the future. 

He is becoming much more realistic and questioning about 
where all the spending and planning is likely to lead us. 

It is organizations such as yours that can really become an 
important force in shaping that future. But to do so you 
must think and act on a plane of boldness at least equal to 
that of your opponents. 

Only the taxpayer can set the limits on taxation; if he is 
timid and hesitant, he will get little consideration. 

When he is militant and righteously aroused, the politician 
steps softly. 

So I say to you—and to the groups in thirty-five other 
states similarly organized—speak up for those rights that 
have been inalienable from citizenship. 

Oppose every effort of government to change its own status 
from servant to master of its people. 

Make yourselves heard in Washington in tones that will 
drown out all those who are seeking government handouts 
or special privileges at the expense of the taxpayer. 

Once the war is over it is perfectly possible for a cour- 
ageous Congress to begin promptly to cut taxes. 

Despite what any government official says to the contrary, 
under a decent business administration, the individual in- 
come tax can be reduced by fifty per cent—corporate taxes 
can be cut in half. 

The tax laws can be made far more simple. 

The load can be distributed much more equitably. 

The laws can be administered much more fairly, with the 
final result that the job-producing machinery of our economic 
system will be tremendously stimulated. 

But taxes won't be reduced unless taxpayers get mad 
and demand it. 

Given this kind of militancy in attacking the cancerous 
growth of government spending, I can see a future of hope 
for the American taxpayer. 

Without a revival of that kind of independence, the future 
is dificult indeed. 

We still have the choice as to the road which we, as a 
nation, can take. 

It’s up to you to decide which way it will be. 
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Lincoln, the Politician 


“WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE” 
By JAMES A, FARLEY Chairman of the Board, The Coca-Cola Export Corporation, New York 
Delivered at the Lincoln Birthday Dinner of the Catholic Club of Norwalk, Connecticut, February 12, 1945 


O any American, the opportunity to talk to his fel- 

low-citizens about Lincoln is an honor, and also an 

exercise in humility. I am not going to presume on 
the opportunity. Many men have spent their whole lives 
studying and writing about Lincoln. I know very well that 
I could not add to their efforts. So I hope instead you will 
let me talk for a few minutes about a very great man, who 
for years has been a guiding star in many of the problems 
with which I have been confronted. 

One of. the proofs of Lincoln’s greatness is that he does 
have something to say to everyone, high and low, rich and 
poor, no matter what his occupation. Most of us who have 
briefly emerged in national affairs will swiftly pass. Great 
men Gy not pass; and Lincoln was one of these. 

I, myself, am very glad that his old associate and friend, 
William Henry Herndon, who was angry at seeing Lin- 
coln made into a legend, decided to try to collect the ma- 
terial which would paint a picture of the man. Herndon, 
you remember, had known him as a country lawyer, a neigh- 
bor, a politician, a district worker, a job seeker, and a 
friend. It was his simple faith that the more people knew 
about the real Lincoln, the greater he would be. 

For this reason, Herndon spent the latter years of his 
life in bringing together everything he could find about 
Lincoln, good or bad, big or little. As a result, we have not 
a picture of an angel in a church window but a knowledge 
of the man, great enough to give inspiration to every Ameri- 
can; a Lincoln so human that every one of us feels he has had 
him for a friend. Not many men in history could pass that 
test. 

A famous New York newspaper man, Don Seitz, used to 
spend much of his time outside his job in studying Lincoln. 
At the close of many years’ work of this kind, he made this 
statement: “I would have Lincoln freed from all the sen- 
timentality that has enmeshed him, from the embraces of 
the sob sisters of fiction and those who try to tie him to 
romance and religion, to stand forth coldly and clearly in 
his highest form as an American politician of the first rank.” 

I do not know that Lincoln’s principal significance is as 
a politician, but that was certainly one of his great contri 
butions, and it is worth thinking about a little in these 
times. 

There is a striking contrast between the view which was 
held about Lincoln while he was alive, and the personality 
which has emerged since his death. It is not easy fer us 
today to believe that Lincoln was pictured in his lifetime 
as a weak man. It was said that he did not follow a clear 
line of policy; that he wavered; and that he was dominated 
by stronger men around him. It has taken a good many 
years for the history books to make us realize that none 
of these judgments, which were freely passed by his con- 
temporaries, was even remotely true. 

Being a first-class political leader, Lincoln had the wis- 
dom to call in and consult all sorts and kinds of men. Again 
with fine political instinct, he frequently allowed his visitors 
to believe that they were really initiating the policy of the 
country. More than one man of the period published his 
diary or papers, and showed that he was laboring under the 
delusion that he, and not Lincoln, carried off many of Mr. 


Lincoln’s best strokes. Only later, as the whole truth comes 
out, have we discovered that it was Mr. Lincoln who made 
the policy, though he was humble enough and adroit enough 
to allow lesser men to believe that they were running the 
government, 

Somewhat the same thing was true of his alleged inde- 
cision. We know today that he was constantly calculating 
the political support needed to bring the Union together. 
He was constantly trying to bridge the wide gaps between 
all sorts of groups. Each one of these groups thought they 
had the only method of saving the country; yet Mr. Lin- 
coln knew that if the country was to be saved he needed to 
get them all working together. 

This, I think, explains a good deal of the misunderstand- 
ing of the time. What seemed like hesitation then, we 
now know was really a long and carefully thought out 
campaign to bring group after group nearer to common 
ground, and on that common ground to build the political 
structure which enables a democratic government to func- 
tion. It was politics, if you please. It was cruel to the 
President; but it saved the country. 

And today, eighty years after his death, we honor the 
man who was great enough to think out that political 
structure, humble enough to permit other men to take the 
credit for it, and brave enough to stand, without complaint, 
the endless amount of criticism and abuse which it aroused. 

This is a model worth following; and it is worth remem- 
bering when loose tongues are raised against the people on 
whom falls the burden of carrying the country through difh- 
cult times. 

Mr. Lincoln is frequently thought of as a war President. 
Yet the policy which has made him great in American his- 
tory was his persistent use of political methods. He was con- 
vinced that wherever political measures could be used, force 
might be avoided. He stuck to this both before, and in the 
middle, and at the end of the Civil War. 

Politics, as he practiced it, was a means by which peo- 
ple are brought to agree on a line of action; brought to 
agree in numbers great enough so that the policy can be 
carried out. He was no stranger to all of the means that 
were used at the time. They were, in fact, much the same 
means as those which are used today. Politics has not 
changed in the past eighty years except that, I really be- 
lieve, it is cleaner and less devious today than it was then. 

So we find Lincoln endeavoring to make political com 
promises, rather than to force the issue which led to the 
Civil War. He differed on the point from many of his col- 
leagues and rivals. Seward, capable New York politician, 
had taken a position which represented the opinion of New 
York, but did not give enough common ground on which 
the entire country could stand. 

Lincoln’s anti-slavery sympathies were certainly as strong 
as Seward’s. But when he made his famous campaign in 
1860, he was careful to emphasize those elements which would 
hold the country together, rather than those which would 
split it in two. Let me be bold enough to risk a theory of 
my own as to the history of that period. 

It seems to me at least possible that if Lincoln had taken 
office immediately upon his election in November, 1860, 
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instead of having to wait until March of 1861, the Civil 
War might possibly have been avoided. The reason I think 


, / 


0 ’ 

Passions were running high in 1860, and the only chance 
of avoiding the Civil War lay in bringing together, by po- 
litical methods, the moderates, both of the North and of the 

But during the months between election and inaugura 
tion, a president-elect cannot do very much to guide po- 
itical movements. He is obliged to leave the hold-over 
President as free as he can; and President Buchanan seemed 
obviously unable to handle the situation. 

| ( ' doing his best to see that the extremists in 
the North did not force matters to an impossible point, 


ind i¢ was trying as tar as he could, to establish con- 


tact with the m thoughtful Southerners, who realized 


the dangers which would come from forcible uprising. Ac- 
tually, the moderates in both the North and the South 
probably were a majority. 

Yet the people who were making the most noise were 
the extremists. On both sides of the Mason and Dixon 
ine they were building up hatred, at a time when Lin- 
oln'’s policy was to build up understanding. Until he a 
tually reached the White House, there was not a great 
deal he could do; and during that fatal period, emotions 
were being aroused all along the line. If ever we needed 
Lincoln, the politician, it was then. 

No one can prove an historical “might have been”; but 
having had some contact with politics, I really wonde: 
whether Lincoln’s very great gifts in handling politics and 
politicians might not have been able to bring about a so- 
lution by political methods, instead of by war. 

(here is a lesson to be learned from this. Today we can 
go over the history of that period, and we can see that the 
extremists on both sides were probably wrong. We know 
that Lincoln was not the uncouth and brutal figure which 
ome Southern hot-heads made him out. The Southern 
vroup who felt so bitterly obviously were sincere, and 
thought they knew what they were talking about; and 
yet they were dead wrong, and history proves it. 

‘Those Northern extremists who thought Lincoln was a 
floundering weakling were equally mistaken. Because he did 
not press for immediate reform, they believed him a failure. 
Qn one occasion the New York Times actually proposed 
to replace him with a dictator. Today, history has shown 
that they were as wrong as their Southern counterparts. 

Perhaps we—all of us—will be a little more humble, 
ind a little better advised, if we take the lesson to our- 
selves. Bitter feelings are not unknown in politics today. 
We do not have to go back to the Civil War, to find peo- 
ple who teel strongly about national affairs, indulge in per- 
sonalities, and very sincerely believe evil of men, without 
reason. 

Intolerance, as a political weapon, has been used in con- 
nection with issues other than that of slavery. If we re- 
member the lesson of the Civil War—a lesson which is 
better taught by the life of Lincoln than in any other 
way—all of us may be protected a little against our natural 
inclination to feel violently and talk violently. 

All of us may realize that we do not always know the 
whole truth, and that sometimes it is wise to suspend judg- 
ment. All of us, in time, may even learn to feel that the 
men who are trying for a common agreement are usually 
safer guides than the men who are trying to make divisions 
or stir up hostility. 

As a man, | think the use of hatred, and of intolerance, 
and of evil stories, is plain wrong. As a man who has been 








active in politics, | had an added dislike of that kind of 
tactics. The reason is simple. ‘These weapons make it im- 
possible for men ultimately to agree; while it was my job 
in politics to try to find ways by which they could agree. 

Lincoln’s doctrine was that democracy would be impos- 
sible if nobody ever agreed, and particularly if a minority 
felt that it could break ranks and go its own way when 
political decisions had been reached. This is as true now 
as it was in his time. 

Consequently, | know that if issues are not discussed 
on their merits, but on personality; if any political group 
tries to stir up hatred, and of course thereby provokes hatred 
on the other side; or if resort is had to the tactics of abuse; 
it becomes extremely difficult for these groups ever to agree 
again. 

Men tend to repay hatred with hatred, or insult with 
insult; and if that process is allowed to go on, it becomes 
impossible for them finally to cooperate in carrying out 
any course of action. And yet, in a democracy like our 
own, our entire national life is a vast cooperative scheme. 
To the technical politician, extremism is not only a crime; 
it is a blunder. 

I think Lincoln taught us this, and though from time 
to time some may forget, the country as a whole has learned 
its lesson. It cost us the life of our ablest and noblest states- 
man. But I think that if he were to come back today, he 
would say that the sacrifice was not in vain. 

In this year of 1945, we see a world writhing in agony 
as group fights group, doctrine clashes with doctrine and 
nations war upon nations. Nevertheless, even in this mad 
disorder and strife, the United States has steadily preserved 
the ideal of good will, of moderation, of justice. Even in 
our wildest internal political conflicts today, we do usually 
remember that there is something to be said for the othe 
fellow’s point of view. Even in the terrible rage of wat 
we do have the tradition of justice to opponents, as we de- 
mand it for ourselves, our allies and the victims of ag- 
gression, 

We are able to attack social problems which are often 
bitter in the extreme, and still find the way of moderate 
common sense toward an ultimate goal of progress. 

Without trying to usurp the place of the historian, | 
think I may say that we owe this in great measure to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Indeed, I think it is not impossible that 
Lincoln himself hoped that this might be one result of his 
life’s work. His second inaugural address, which contains, 
as you remember, the famous words, “With malice toward 
none; with charity for all,” was itself a plea for greater un- 
derstanding. 

Thurlow Weed, a politician of the time, wrote him a 
note of praise. Mr. Lincoln’s answer is not as well known 
as is the second inaugural address; but what he said was this: 


“Thank you for yours on the notification speech and 
on the recent inaugural address. I expect the latter to 
wear as well as—perhaps better—than anything I have 
produced; but I believe it is not immediately popular. 
Men are not flattered by being shown that there has 
been a difference of purpose between the Almighty and 
them. To deny it, however, in this case is to deny that 
there is a God governing the world. It is a truth which 
1 thought needed to be told, and, as whatever humilia- 
tion there is in it falls most directly on myself, I thought 
others might afford me to tell it.” 


This was Lincoln anticipating the coming peace, and 
trying to bring back the state of mind and the political 
attitude which would make real peace possible. He was 
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engaged in his last and greatest attempt to bring this about, 
and to reunite the country, almost to the hour of its death. 

Time after time, since then, this country has had its 
problems and its troubles. Time after time, wild tongues 
have again been loosed. Yet the lesson of a great spirit and 
a great man has remained with us to make of this country 
a union so firm that even the forces of today which are 
tearing Europe and Asia apart beat harmlessly against our 
coasts. 

The Union was saved, with God’s help, for all time. 


But the real authors of its salvation were the great spirits, 
North and South, who followed Lincoln’s plan, who cast 
hatreds aside, and in Lincoln’s sympathetic spirit attempted 
to make the government a means by which this Republic 
binds Americans in common brotherhood. 

The bond was forged faithfully and well. In its time 
it has overcome the peril from within, and now we see 
that it is no less staunch and true against the peril from 
abroad. That is our legacy from Lincoln and our blessing 
from God. 


The Patent Grant 


REMEDIES TO PREVENT ITS MONOPOLISTIC ABUSE 
By JERRY VOORHIS, Representative from California 
Delivered before the House of Representatives January 15, 1945 


N December 18, 1943, | addressed the House on 

H. R. 3874, “An Act to Supplement Existing Laws 

Against Unlawful Restraints and Monopolies, and 

For Other Purposes.” 1 have again introduced the Bill as 

H.R. 97. This Bill would provide that a patent holder can 

no longer enforce his patent if he is found in regular judicial 

proceedings to have illegally used his patent in restraint of 
trade and commerce. Briefly, the Bill would: 


1. Authorize the United States to intervene in federal 
court proceedings involving the infringement or validity of 
patents. This is to assure representation to the courts of the 
public interest, so often disregarded in patent litigation. 

2. Require registration of patent agreements. This pro 
posal has been advanced by industry and (Government 
agencies. 

3. Render unentorceable patents which are illegally used 
to restrain trade or commerce. This is the heart of the Bill. 

4. Permit determination of the validity and scope of 
patents in antitrust proceedings. 


In many respects this Bill is an extremely conservative 
measure. It does not interfere with the validity of the patent 
grant. It does not provide for compulsory licensing of 
patents. It is not intended to diminish in any way the basic 
rights of a patent holder. This Bill would strengthen the 
patent system. In providing for the cancellation of a patent 
which has been employed as a part of an illegal conspiracy 
or monopoly, the Bill will give assurance to the public that 
patents will be used for the purposes within the constitu- 
tional grant, namely, for the promotion of science and the 
useful arts. The Bill adopts a principle frequently applied 
by the Congress in other legislation. A patent, after all, is 
only a monopoly grant from the United States Government. 
The Supreme Court refers to the patent as a property right 
but it is after all a property right which has been created 
by government action and which would not exist without 
that action. A release granted by the Government as to 
valuable mineral properties, for instance, is also a property 
right, but it is common practice in all legislation authorizing 
such leases to provide (to quote from a typical statute) “if 
any of the lands or deposits leased under the provisions of 
such sections shall be . controlled by any device 
so that they form a part of or are in any wise controlled by 
any combination in the form of an unlawful trust . . . or 
form the subject of any contract or conspiracy in restraint 
of trade . . . the lease thereof shall be forfeited by appro- 
priate court proceedings.” 


The Bill which | have introduced would attach to the 
patent grant this customary limitation in the public interest. 
In view of the thoroughly documented history of the abuses 
of patents in restraint of trade during the last decade, | 
doubt very much whether a patent system can survive with- 
out this kind of protection. 

The necessity for this Bill is made ali the clearer because 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Hartford Empire Co. v. United States which was handed 
down a week zgo. In that case, more than six hundred 
patents have been used in a joint conspiracy to restrain trade. 
‘The entire glass container industry is controlled through a 
gigantic patent pool. ‘The result of this patent pool is to 
make consumers pay more for food products put up in glass 
jars. It has kept new companies from going into the glass 
container industry. By keeping new firms out of the busi- 
ness, the Hartford-Empire Company has indirectly kept 
people out of work. In other words, here is a price fixing 
conspiracy in a field of necessities and the very basis of the 
conspiracy is the intentional misuse of patents. Or to put it 
another way, this very conspiracy has been made possible, 
or at least has been built upon grants by the United States 
(jovernment of valuable property rights. 

In establishing and utilizing its patent position, the 
monopoly failed to disclose information which it was obli 
gated to reveal to the Patent Office, established private 
patent tribunals, practiced fraud on the courts, and carried 
on a continuous campaign of threats of infringement suits. 
Its real objective was to maintain control of producers, pro 
duction and technology. The conspiracy upon which the 
monopoly was built encompassed a gross abuse of the patent 
privilege before the Patent Office, in the courts, and in 
business practices. 

There is no doubt whatsoever about the Facts in the Hart 
ford-Empire Company case. ‘The majority opinion of the 
Supreme Court, given by Justice Roberts states: 

The district court found that invention of glass making 
machinery had been discouraged, that competition in the 
manufacture and sale or licensing of such machinery had 
been suppressed, and that the system of restricted licensing 
had been employed to suppress competition in the manu- 
tacture of unpatented glassware and to maintain prices 
of the manufactured product. The findings are full and 
adequate and are supported by evidence, much of it con- 
temporary writings of corporate defendants or their ofh- 
cers and agents. 
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He further stated: 

It is clear that, by cooperative arrangements and bind- 
ing agreements, the appellant corporations, over a period 
of vears. reg in the use 
and employed their joint 
on to allocate fields of manufacture and to 
of unpatented glassware. 


ulated and suppressed competition 
of glass making machinery 


in describing the 
pirators to monopolize the glass container 


b 


in his dissenting oO} ink yn, 


’ 2 
Their efforts were rewarded by complete success. They 


ve become absolute masters of that domain of our pub- 
¢ econon They achieved this result largely through 
the manipulation of patents and licensing agreements. 
Phe tained patents for the express purpose of further- 


ing their They utilized 
in connection with leasing those patents so as 
to retain their dominance in that industry. The history 
of this country has perhaps never witnessed a more com- 
pletely successful economic tyranny over any field of in- 
dustry than that accomplished by these appellants. They 
planned their monopolistic program on the basis of get- 
ting and keeping and using patents, which they dedicated 
to the destruction of free competition in the glass con- 
tainer industry. 


monopoly. various types of re- 


' , 
strit ons 


[he conspirators had a definite program to misuse patents ; 


that is to misuse public grants from the Federal Govern- 


ment. ‘They stated that they acquired patents with an in- 
tention “to block the development of machines which might 
he constructed by others and to secure patents on pos- 
ible improvements of competing machines so as to ‘fence in’ 
these and prevent their reaching an improved state.’’ As 
Justice Black states: “These patents were the 
n the campaign to subjugate the industry.” 

The Supreme Court found that Hartford-Empire had 
rrossly violated the antitrust laws. Nevertheless, the ma- 
four judges (since three judges did not sit) felt that 
it did not have the power under the existing antitrust statutes 
to keep Hartford-Empire from enforcing in the future the 
ix hundred or more patents which it had acquired for the 
very purpose of misusing them in restraint of trade. The 


major weapons 


toriry 


Supreme Court referred to the fact that the Congress had 
tailed to pass supporting legislation providing imposition of 


i penalty as to patents antitrust laws. 
1 lawyer and I do not wish to pass any judg- 
upon whether the majority opinion or the dissenting 


opinion was correct on the issue of whether the Court in 


used in violation of the 
1 am not 
nent 


the absence of legislation could have provided for this for- 
teiture. | do know, however, that it is completely anomalous 
tor the 


lederal Government to remain powerless when the 
very grants which it gives are used as weapons in an illegal 
conspiracy against the The use made of 
illegal under our present laws; it takes no 
t of the antitrust laws to make this use In restraint 
illegal. 


public interest 


these patents ts 
amendmet: 
of trade As the majority Supreme Court opinion 
“Little need be said concerning the legal principles 
vindicate the District Court's findings and conclu- 

The of a case decided in 1912 (The 
Standard Sanitary case) in which it is said: “Rights con- 
ferred by patents are indeed very definite and extensive, but 
they do not give anv more than other rights and universal 
license against positive prohibitions. The Sherman Act is a 
limitation of rights, rights which may be pushed to evil con- 
and therefore restrained.” The only question, 
therefore, 1s whether admittedly illegal conduct in the use 
of a patent should not result in the loss of the patent. The 


} eme Court did not think that they 


SLOnS inion quotes 


sequences, 


majority four of the Su 





had the power to grant this public relief. If that is so, 
then Congress should make it clear that the courts have such 
power. 

It would be a great and a tragic mistake to think of the 
abuse of patents as though it were an ordinary criminal act. 
It is more than an ordinary criminal act. It goes to the 
very heart of our economic system. The Supreme Court was 
writing about patents but the effect of its decision will be 
felt when this country has to provide for 60,000,000 jobs 
and it will also have far-reaching implications in the foreign 
economic relations of this country. The abuse of the patent 
system has been the very foundation on which international 
cartels have been built in order to restrain American pro- 
duction and to keep American companies from selling their 
goods in other parts of the world. The Hartford-Empire 
case reminds us that the patent system has also been used to 
restrain technology at home and to keep out those new com- 
panies and new enterprises which we must have if we are 
going to have high levels of employment. The question is 
really whether we are going to make a free and competitive 
enterprise system work. 

The patents in the Hartford-Empire case and in the more 
than thirty international cartel cases brought by the Anti- 
trust Division during the last few years were used as instru- 
ments in the derogation of one of the most fundamental 
policies of this Government. The letter of the President to 
Secretary Hull, dated September 6, 1944, sets forth this 
fundamental policy. The President said: 

During the past half century the United States has de- 
veloped a tradition in opposition to private monopolies. 
The Sherman and Clayton Acts have become as much a 
part of the American way of life as the Due Process clause 
of the Constitution. By protecting the consumer against 
monopoly these statutes guarantee him the benefits of 
competition. 

This policy goes hand in glove with the liberal prin- 
ciples of international trade for which you have stood 
through many years of public service. The trade agree- 
ment program has as its objective the elimination of bar- 
riers to the free flow of trade in international commerce; 
the Antitrust statutes aim at the elimination of monopo- 
listic restraints of trade in interstate and foreign com- 
merce. 

Unfortunately, a number of foreign countries, particu- 
larly in continental Europe, do not possess such a tra- 
dition against cartels. On the contrary, cartels have re- 
ceived encouragement from some of these governments. 
Especially is this true with respect to Germany. More- 
over, cartels were utilized by the Nazis as governmental 
instrumentalities to achieve political ends. The history 
of the use of the IG Farben trust by the Nazis reads like 
a detective story. The defeat of the Nazi armies will have 
to be followed by the eradication of these weapons of 
economic warfare. But more than the elimination of the 
political activities of German cartels will be required. 
Cartel practices which restrict the free flow of goods in 
foreign commerce will have to be curbed. With inter- 
national trade involved, this end can be achieved only 
through collaborative action by the United Nations. 

I hope that you will keep your eye on this whole sub- 
ject of international cartels, because we are approaching 
the time when discussions will almost certainly arise be- 
tween us and other nations. 


The President has repeated this policy most recently in 
his message to Congress on the state of the Nation. He said: 
“We must make sure that private enterprise works as 

it is supposed to work—on the basis of initiative and vigor- 
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ous competition without the stifling presence of monopo- 
lies and cartels.” 


If one of the major policies of this Government for fifty 
years has been to prevent restraints of trade in an effort to 
maintain a free enterprise system, then, surely, monopoly 
grants by the Federal Government—which can only be 
given to promote science and the useful arts—should be 
withdrawn if these grants are used against the fundamental 
policy of this country. Take the basic patents in the syn- 
thetic rubber field, for instance; through a cartel agreement 
between the German I. G. Farben Chemical Trust and 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, the German Government, act- 
ing through the I. G. Farben cartel, received and retained 
control over valuable monopoly grants from the United 
States Government. They used these grants to prevent 
American industry from developing and producing synthetic 
rubber. The same thing happened with magnesium and a 
host of other crucial industries. Once it becomes known 
that these patents are being used in an illegal conspiracy, 
they ought to be cancelled just as leases on valuable mineral 
properties by law today must be cancelled if they are so 
used. Patents today have become of increasing importance 
because new industrial processes have been developed during 
the war. New industrial enterprise will not be able to sur- 
vive if illegal monopolies bar access to these processes. Those 
who oppose increasing Government control and increasing 
Government operations in the field of business should think 
twice of the consequences of what is the present state of the 
law; namely, that even when the patents controlling these 
processes are improperly used for the very purpose of main- 
taining prices and of keeping out new enterprise, the Federal 
Government which gave the patents is powerless to enforce 
a remedy. New jobs will be forthcoming if production and 
new enterprise are not blockaded by monopolistic patent 
abuses. This is why I say that the Hartford-Empire case 
strikes at the very center of the free enterprise system. 

\ further look at the Hartford-Empire case will show 
the anomalous position in which the United States Govern- 
ment finds itself. The Court said that the patents were 
illegally acquired and illegally used. There were more than 
600 such patents. The Court said that this was a violation 
of the antitrust laws. It then decided that in the future 
this monopoly of patents should be able to get a reasonable 
royalty under its licenses. In plain terms, this means that it 
should be able to charge admission before allowing the 
public to go into the glass container industry. Its right to 
charge admission is based on the illegal combination of 
patents. In other words, the defendants are to be per- 
mitted to make what is called a “reasonable profit” out of 
their illegal acts. When a bank robber is caught in the act 





of robbing a bank, we do not customarily say to him that he 
will be permitted to get a reasonable amount out of the 
bank and no more. Yet, to a layman, that is precisely what 
the Supreme Court has permitted in the Hartford-Empire 
case and the defendants were smart enough, apparently, to 
guess this is what would happen. Justice Black, in his 
opinion, recites a memorandum in which an ofhcer of one 
of the defendant companies set forth the benefits to be ob- 
tained even though the monopoly was illegal. He states: 


“Of course the court might order that we transfer the 
entire Federal licensing business to some other party and 
turn over to that party the Federal patents. This, of 
course, would simply restore to a certain extent the exist- 
ing situation and establish a competitor ...I1... do 
not see much danger of having any of these deals upset 

. . If they are upset, I still believe that by that time, 
we will be in a better position even with such dissolution 
than we would be otherwise; and I see no danger what- 
soever of any criminal liability because the cases are neces- 
sarily so doubtful in the matter of law that they could 
never get any jury to convict and I doubt if any prose- 
cuting officer would ever attempt any criminal action. 
Criminal action in cases of this sort, so far, has prac- 
tically been non-existent.” 


After this decision, the responsibility for affirmative action 
which will strengthen the patent system and will take the 
value out of illegal conduct in the misuse of patents rests 
with Congress. The Sherman Act has been regarded as the 
fundamental statement of legislative policy in the field of 
economic doctrine. I still regard it as such. We should 
reafhirm it. Erosions of the effectiveness of the antitrust 
law should be prevented, particularly when the danger arises 
from implications based on Congressional action or non- 
action. I offer H. R. 97 for this purpose. 

This Bill is in my judgment needed if the Congress is to 
do the job of preventing increasing monopolistic control of 
American industry; and, Mr. Speaker, in all probability our 
Number 1 danger as far as our domestic problems are con- 
cerned in the post-war period will be the increasing march 
of monopoly until at last all of our much vaunted and 
highly prized economic liberty is gone in the United States. 
Such an eventuality we simply must prevent. ‘The Supreme 
Court decision is inadequate to do so. Indeed it leaves a 
very wide door open for the continuance of these practices. 
For that reason, I must earnestly urge consideration of this 
piece of legislation by the appropriate committee of the 
House which is of course the Judiciary Committee to which 
the Bill was referred. I hope that consideration can be 
given at an early date. 


Patents and the General Welfare 


THE RIGHT OF AN INVENTOR TO HIS INVENTION 
By GEORGE I. HAIGHT, President, Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 


Delivered before the War and Reconversion Congress of American Industry, 
49th Annual Meeting of the National Association of Manufacturers, New York, December 8, 1944 


- E hold these truths to be self evident: That all 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their creator with certain inalienable rights; that 

among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 

that, to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 


men deriving their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

This great sentence appears in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—It presents fundamental principles. It recognizes 
that we are endowed with rights. It declares government to be 
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instrument of service. When our government was formed 


these were embodied in our Constitution. 


ciples our ancestors have tought again and again. 


re fienting now. 


For those prin 
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Ihe inventor creates, he In the main the adverse 
s of our patent system, and there are some, see only 
what the successtul inventor gets and overlook his contribu- 
tions. Some of these critics are the type of men whose en 
oyment of a church service is hurt a little when the col- 
lection plate is passed. They appropriate free passes both 

w and tor the future. However, the old law of compen- 
sations 1s always at work. It is hard to get men to sacrifice 
In some torm—humans expect rewards. 
In some form honest men are anxious that commensurate 
rewards be given to the deserving. 

What ts this patent right? In the last court case in which 


J1VeS, 


save ror a Cause. 


Daniel Webster appeared, he argued for the validity of the 
patent upon the invention relating to the vulcanization of 
rubber—an invention that in his dire poverty and in hope 
of reward—Goodyear completed in a Boston jail. 
argument Webster said: 


aur 


In his 


The law acknowledges the existence of the right of 
in inventor to his invention as property, and the Consti- 
tution is remarkably exact in the language in which it 
speaks of this important subject. The Constitution does 
not attempt to give an inventor a right to his invention, 
or to an author a right to his literary productions. No 
such thing. But the Constitution recognizes an original, 
pre-existing, inherent right of property in the invention, 
and authorizes Congress to secure to inventors the enjoy- 
ment of that right. But the right existed before the Con- 
stitution and above the Constitution, and is, as a natural 
right, more clear than that which a man can assert in 
almost any other kind of property. What a man earns by 
thought, study and care, is as much his own, as what he 
obtains by his hands. It is said that, by the natural law, 
the son has no right to inherit the estate of his father—or 
to take it by devise. But the natural law gives a man a 
right to his own acquisitions, as in the case of securing 
a quadruped, a bird, or a fish by his ski, industry, or 
perseverance, Invention, as a right of property, stands 
higher than inheritance or devise, because it is personal 
earning. It is more like acquisitions by the original right 
of nature.” 


And he 


“The right of an inventor to his invention is no monop- 
oly. It is no monopoly in any other sense than as a man’s 
own house is a monopoly. A monopoly, as it was under- 
stood in the ancient law, was a grant of the right to buy, 
sell, or carry on some particular trade, conferred on one 
of the king’s subjects to the exclusion of all the 
Such a monopoly is unjust. 


said: 


rest. 
But a man’s right to his own 
invention is a very different matter. It is no more a 
monopoly for him to possess that, than to possess his own 
homestead.” 

“But remarkable 
cases, which is this, that property 


there is difference in the two 
in a man’s own’ inven- 
tion presents the only case where he is made to pay tor 
the exclusive enjoyment of his own: For by law the per- 
mission so to enjoy the invention for a certain number of 
vears is granted, on the condition that, at the expiration 
of the patent, the invention shall belong to the public. 
Not so with ‘houses; not so with lands; nothing is paid 
for them, except the usual amount of taxation; but for the 
right to use his own, which the natural law gives him, 
the inventor as we have just seen, pays an enormous price. 
Yet there is a clamor out of doors, calculated to debauch 
the public mind.” 


one 


What have inventions done tor America? Look about 
you—Almost everything that we now use—the necessities 
and the luxuries are traceable for their existence, their qual- 
ity and their cheapness to patentable inventions some tracing 
far back and some nearer in time. The Bible was once 
written on clay tablets, then on papyrus, then on paper and 
even when printing came few could possess one. The King 
James version four centuries ago was so expensive that few 
could own one. Then came the cheaper Breeches Bible and 
now through a long string of inventions in the arts of pro- 
ducing materials for paper, in paper making, in transporta- 
tion, in printing and in other arts, a good copy of the most 
extremely sold book in the world can be bought for about 
three per cent of one day’s pay of a carpenter or a mason. 

A vast portion of American labor and skill in our indus- 
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tries before the war, and now, is expended upon things that 
did not even exist fifty years ago. This is because of inven- 
tions that in the main were engendered by our patent sys- 
tem, and were put to work because of our patent system. 
There is strong reason to believe that this will continue and 
perhaps at an accelerated pace after the war. 

Per unit of labor, the production on farms has many times 
increased over that of fifty years ago because of that same 
patent system. When some people talk about patents on in- 
ventions they seem to forget what they and the public get 
and resent the payment of any reasonable reward on the 
giver. We shall need the continued working of that patent 
system when peace comes. Probably we shall need it more 
than ever before. It is likely that we shall so need it that it 
would be fair to challenge the patriotism of some in our 
midst who would now destroy our patent system. 

We talk about the post war need of foreign trade. None 
except those who would erase divisions of labor and who 
would go wholly primitive will deny that need and its vir- 
tues both here and abroad. What does our patent system 
mean in respect to it? In the past our patent system has 
given us the ability to compete in foreign markets against 
the products of cheap labor. It is because of that patent 
system in the main, that we have been able to maintain here 
the highest standards of living by protecting them with the 
only strong means we have—the encouragement and pro- 
tection of our inventors in new and improved machines and 
processes under our tried patent system. There is no reason 
to suppose that this will be different when peace comes. 

I shall not discuss what our inventions, our research and 
our patent system have meant to this war. No one knows 
the complete story. Many know enough of it to believe 
more strongly than ever before in the encouragement and 
incentive that our patent system gives to inventors both for 
the things of war and for the things of peace. 

We have heard that our patent system is weakening be- 
cause our courts are requiring higher standards of inven- 
tion; that now an invention must be a discovery made in a 
flash of genius. Let us not be disturbed by taking this too 
literally. Everyone who knows anything about inventions 
is aware that the genius which produces them is generally 
found like other genius in a capacity for taking infinite 
pains. Inventors are usually researchers with eyes that see 
and ears that hear. They are men who know that success 
is usually grounded on a vast plurality of failures. They 
are patient men with honest minds whose judgment is not 
impaired by wishfulness. 

What long climbs some inventions have made. ‘The first 
steam engine of which history tells existed in Alexandria, 
Egypt in 130 B.C. It was a toy. For centuries, though 
Nero wrote about it, no one developed it into a real machine. 
Then in 1698 came Savery’s Steam Engine—then New- 
comens in 1705, and then came James Watts advance over 
Newcomen as found in Watts Patent issued in 1769. Watts 
avoided Newcomen’s alternate heating and chilling of the 
cylinder. As Watt said he kept the cylinder as hot as the 
steam. It was quite simple—but a great forward step. In 
the 185 years since then, step after step has been made by a 
vast number of inventors in that field. The modern steam 
engine came from a line of flashes 1900 years long. It has 
been a step by step progress, each last step adding to what 
went before. 

Watt made his first cylinder with a crude boring tool— 
He had some clearances of 3/16 of an inch between cylinder 
and piston. The cylinder would not work. A friend sug- 
gested another boring tool that produced a cylinder with 
tolerances of only 1/16 of an inch—that cylinder worked. 





It has taken a string of inventors from then until nearly 
the present day to provide tools such as some of the modern 
machine tools that will work in mass production down to 
tolerance of 3/10,000 of an inch. What this has meant in 
the world of such mechanisms as automobiles, engines, air 
planes and thousands of other things nearly every one knows 
except some of the would-be benefactors of humanity whose 
aspiring flights take them beyond the view of realities. It is 
such a one who at nearly every session of Congress intro 
duces a bill designed to end the patent system. 

The notebooks of Leonardo de Vinci, (the Italian engi 
neer, musician, mechanic, anatomist, philosopher and sculp- 
tor and painter) who lived from 1452 to 1519, illustrate a 
good conception of a flying machine. No other inventor 
brought to him an internal combustion engine. How pleased 
he would have been could he have had the work of almost 
innumerable inventors who over the years finally have given 
us airplane engines weighing hardly more than a half pound 
per horse power. 

He knew almost as much about the principles of flight, 
gained from the study of birds, as did Octavo Chanute who 
aided the Wright Brothers. Notwithstanding Leonardo's 
flying machine efforts, and the endeavor of the many others 
who followed him through the centuries, for a long time 
no one produced a heavier than air machine that would 
actually fly under its own power. 

In the early eighteen nineties a United States Commis 
sioner of Patents turned down an application for a patent 
upon a flying machine stating in his opinion in substance that 
“If there is one scientific fact proved above all others, it is 
that the age-long dream of man to fly in machines heavier 
than air never can be realized. A few years later, on De- 
cember 17, 1903 the Wright Brothers were flying at Kitty 
hawk, N. C. What had they done? Why almost nothing 
at all over what had gone before. Their contribution was 
merely the adjustment of a few angles, generally known as 
the aileron control. Of course any mechanic could have 
done that. But no mechanic did. What the Wright Broth- 
ers did resulted in realizing the age-long dream of man. 
It was the difference between flying in the air and standing 
on the ground dreaming about it. 

Our Constitutional forefathers realized the necessity of 
a Patent System for promoting the progress of science and 
the useful arts. So has our Congress. Congress has main 
tained the system. Congress in my opinion will continue to 
do so and should it become necessary, will enact further legis- 
lation to keep it effective. 

Most of the great inventions are rather simple. Often 
they seem to differ little from what went before, except 
in the new results obtained by seemingly small novelty. 
Morse invented the telegraph. In 1831 he merely put to 
gether Faradays published statement on magneto electric 
induction and Dr. Watson’s statement that thus an electric 
current could be sent through a length of wire. With that 
knowledge really smart men will now tell us that anyone 
could have invented the telegraph. The man who did it was 
a portrait painter. Of course he worked for several years 
developing and testing the application of it. It was vers 
simple. It was a great invention. It made practical pro 
gress. It was a new and useful art. 

Alexander Graham Bell in the invention of his 1876 
patent, combined an electro-nagnet with a plate, a most sim- 
ple thing to do—The Supreme Court in passing upon it 
said: 


“In this art—or, what is the same thing under the 


patent law, this process, this way of transmitting speech— 


electricity, one of the forces of nature, is employed; but 
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electricity, left to itself, will not do what is wanted. The 
art consists tn so controlling the force as to make it ac- 
complish the purpose. It had long been believed that if 
the vibrations of air caused by the voice in speaking could 
be reproduced at a distance by means of electricity, the 
speech itself would be reproduced and understood. 
to do it was the question. 

“Bell discovered that it could be done by gradually 
changing the intensity of a continuous electric current, so 
as to make it correspond exactly to the changes in the 
density of the air caused by the sound of the voice. This 
was his art. He then devised a way in which these 
changes of intensity could be made and speech actually 
transmitted. Thus his art was put in a condition for 
practical use.” 


How 


In a recent case entitled Potts v. Coe, 140 F. (2d) 470, 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia made 
some extraordinary observations. 


“The opinion declares that patents are not intended 
as a reward for a highly skilled scientist who completes 
the final step in a technique, standing on the shoulders of 
others who have gone before him. By the same token 
they are notantended as a reward for the collective achieve- 
ment of a corporate research organization. Today routine 
experimentation in the great corporate laboratories can 
produce results beyond the imagination of twenty years 
ago. But such contribution to industrial art are more 
often than not the step by step progress of an entire 
group, not the achievement of an individual. Such an ad- 
vance is the product not of inventive ability but of the 
financial resources and organizing ability of those who 
operate the laboratories.” 

“ * * * thus neither the result of great industry in ex- 
perimental research nor the successful product of a gradual 
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process of experimentation over a period is invention. 
Routineering, even by the most highly trained specialists, 
step by step improvements, the carrying forward of a new 
and more extended application of the art, are not in- 
vention.” 


The vacuum tube is seemingly a very simply device. 
Many inventors contributed to it. Some of them worked 
upon it in the Bell Telephone Laboratories, and in other 
large corporate laboratories vast sums were spent upon it. 
What did it contribute? Only this, that it is the heart of 
modern long distance telephony, it is the heart of the movie- 
tone, it is the heart of radio. Its contributions to the busi- 
ness, to the comfort, to the happiness of mankind is in- 
calculable. Many men worked upon it. Many highly or- 
ganized laboratories contributed to it. 

We do not see how the doctrine proclaimed in Potts v. 
Coe can ever become established law. Why should the na- 
ture of the facilities for inquiry themselves mitigate against 
the value or patentability of the results of research? Why 
should the work done in a corporation’s laboratory be looked 
upon differently or be measured by tests different from those 
applied to work done elsewhere? Of course, it is seldom 
easy to determine whether a product or a process is the re- 
sult of inventive thought on the one hand, or of mere 
mechanical skill on the other. It is the product itself or the 
process the contribution that it makes its novelty, its rela- 
tion to the prior art and the art’s history that should be 
considered on an issue of invention and not such irrelevant 
considerations as those presented by the opinion of the Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. The quality of a 
cow’s milk cannot be best discovered by merely examining 
Bossie’s pedigree. 

Our patent laws have been changed and improved from 
time to time. They were extensively re-codified in 1870. 
There are now under study several recommendations for 
amendment. In respect to these, the National Association 
of Manufacturers, through its fine Patent Committee, has 
been doing highly constructive work. 

It must be plain, however, that in its fundamentals and 
in its basic purpose our patent system must continue. There 
are some who are impatient with it. To such we would say 
that in the last century it has overwhelmingly proved its 
merit and that in the Post War period it will be found that 
our Patent System will take on a greater importance than 
ever before in our history. It is a system that accelerates 
progress; also it serves to promote competition in this, that 
when one, by a patentable invention, makes an advance, his 
competitors must and do endeavor also to make advances 
in the further promotion of science and of the useful arts. 

The most important frontiers ahead of us now lie in the 
minds of American inventors. It is through protecting their 
work for a limited time that encouragement for still further 
advances will be given. 

Patent owners should endeavor to make that Patent Sys- 
tem fully perform its accelerating function. The shelving 
of patents merely for profit is usually a policy of short- 
sightedness and not promotive of the real spirit of our 
Patent System. 

A better understanding respecting that system should be 
promoted. It should be a vigorous promotion. The strong 
arguments for keeping its essential integrity should be con- 
stantly made,—not only in such Associations as this, but also 
on America’s highways and byways. When American labor, 
American industry and our citizens generally, fully under- 
stand its proved virtues and its place in American life the 
necessity for the continuance of the American Patent Sys- 
tem in the Post War period will not be challenged. 





